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Do dge announces 
completely new care for'57 

with totally mbok$..jw higher horsepower... new brake power 
anilunbelievably smooth, new TORSION-AIRE RIDE! 



Get set for surprises when first you see the sleek, 
powerful ’57 Dodge. For, this completely new car is 
loaded with sparkling, ingenious new ideas. Its entire 
suspension system is new ... its low, snug-to-the- 
road centre of gravity is new ... its Flight-Sweep 
’57 styling is new ... its power, performance, safety, 
comfort, visibility, and marvellous stabilized ride 
are all new! 

In fact, the whole beautiful family of five great cars 
bearing the Dodge name could be summed up as one 
immense and totally new development in automotive 
design! And you’ll discover that this year, more than 
ever, Dodge is the big " buy-word ” in Canada! See the 
’57 Dodge. Drive it. Price it. You’ll want one! 

MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


• New '57 styling is 
lower, racier! 

• New Hy-Fire V-8 
engine packs 
more power! 

• New Total-Contact 
brakes stop you 
shorter 


• Proved-in-use 
push-button 
driving! 


Now proved by millions of miles 
of driving, this most modem way 
to drive lets you press a button 
.. . step on the gas . . . and GO! 
No fussing with an out-moded 
selector lever. Simple. Conven¬ 
ient. Trouble-free. 



New Dodge Torsion-Aire Ride gives revolutionary new 
control, remarkable new comfort 



1 . Levels out sidesway... 

on corners or curves! Dodge with 
Torsion-Aire Ride has a new, lower 
centre of gravity, new torsion-bar 
front springs that let you take 
corners with amazing control! 


2 . Stops annoying "nose-dive!" 

When you press the brake pedal 
DOWN, Dodge keeps its nose UP — 
level with the road. New anti-brake¬ 
dive mountings help Dodge eliminate 
dip and pitch in stop-and-go driving. 


3 . Smooths and flattens bumps. 

Dodge Torsion-Aire Ride with its 
rubber-insulated suspension, ad¬ 
vanced spring design and famous 
Oriflow shock absorbers literally 
"silkens” your ride. Try Torsion-Aire 
Ride yourself and see! 


You’re always a step ahead in cars of the Forward Look 
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Look at Nl2£ T pEA Loaders 
before you buy 


[Malak photo 


New New Idea “500” loader line is easy on-and-off, has simple mount¬ 
ing brackets. Breakaway lift capacity is over 2000 pounds. 


Brand new 
"500” Loader line 
TORTURE TESTER 


Weather Forecast —by Dr. Irving P. Krick and Associates. 

Under the Peace Tower —by Hugh Boyd .. 

Editorials- 


ARTICLES 

New Products for Farm Markets- 
Tractors Brought a Soil Problem- 
Range-Reared Pullets Lay Well 

How Farmers Made History . 

Tractors in Cold Weather —by J. 

Help from the Depths —by Jack Sutherland..... 
South African Farm Family—by G. /. Val Zyl. 


■by Richard Cobb. 


New Idea engineering, with latest design and severe tor¬ 
ture testing, has made possible the finest quality ever in this 
rugged new loader. 

Fits many tractors. One frame fits both row crop and 
adjustable front axle models. You just need the right mount¬ 
ing package for your tractor. Breakaway lift capacity of 
more than a ton makes this an ideal unit for handling 
packed manure. 

One man puts on and off easily. Once brackets are 
positioned, and with the parking stand, one man can mount 
the loader in 15 minutes. Can be mounted without changing 
rear wheel spacing; there’s less “plumbing” because with 
double-acting cylinders a supply tank is not necessary. 

Torture proved design. Every detail of the new loader 
has been proved on New Idea’s torture test track. Rugged 
main frame has continuous automatic seam weld. Single- 
acting cylinders specially designed for the A-C WD-45. There 
is very little bucket overhang due to the high pivot point. 

SEE the new No. 500 New Idea loader at your New Idea 
dealer’s today. And remember—there is also a full line of 
New IDEA-Horn loaders with 10 attachments. Write for 
complete facts in new loader folder. 

Best idea yet . . . get a New I dea 

-——- Clip this coupon and mail it today -——————— 


Science and the Farm- 

Gully Becomes a Grassed Waterway- 

He Just Grows Corn - 

Lacombe Pasture Experiment- 

Turkey Farm Geared for Sales ..— 

New Control for Brucellosis_ 

Christmas in New Zealand —by W. E. Bradley ... 

Grain the Greatest Cost ___ 

Hogs Topped a High District_ 

Self-Help Provides Better Seed .. 

The Story of a Christmas Carol —by Henrietta K. Butler. 
Canned Apple Cider .. 


FICTION 

The Czar of Antler Lake —by Constance Balfour Harle. 
The Christmas Doll —by Clara Gandy Anderson - 


FARM 


Workshop_ 

What's New .. 

Poultry _ 

Young People 


Farm Notes _ 

Get It At a Glance. 

Livestock .. 

Field_ 

Horticulture_ 


HOME 


The Countrywoman —by Amy J. Roe - 

The Christmas Bird —by Phyllis A. Thomson 

That Cranberry Flavor . 

Christmas with the Authors- 

Needlework .... 

The Knitter's Friend —by Na: 

For Holiday Wear (Patterns) 

The Country Boy and Girl- 

Sketch Pad Out-of-Doors- 


■by James E. Carver. 


-No. 58 —by Clarence Tillenius. 


COVER: The little girl gazing in wonder at the Christmas tree reminds us that 
we in Canada have good reason to be thankful at this season. We are indebted 
to Eva Luoma for this reminder of the peace and happiness we enjoy. 


FARM EQUIPMENT CO., Division QVCO oistrisuTikd coup, 
Coldwater, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Please send complete information on New Idea loaders. 

□ No. 500 New Idea Loaders □ Manure Handling Booklet 

□ New IDEA-Hom Loaders 


Editor: H. S. Fry 

Associate Editor: Richard Cobb 
Field Editors: 

C. V. Faulknor, Alta, and W. Sask. 
Don R. Baron, Eastern Canada 
Extension Director: G. B. Wallace 


Home Editor: Amy J. Roe 

Assistant Home Editor: Phyllis Thomson 
Contributing Editor: Ann Tillenius 


Advertising Sales Manager: R. J. Horton 


Name. 


J. E. Brownlee, Q.C-, President R. C. Brown, Managing Director 

Business Manager: J. S. Kyle 

Subscription Prices in Canada —50 cents one year; $1.00 two years; $2.00 five years; 

$3.00 eight years. Outside Canada $1.00 per year. 

Single copies 5 cents. Authorized by the Postmaster-General, Ottawa, Canada, for trans¬ 
mission as second-class mail matter. 

Published and printed by The Public Press Limited, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 2, Man. 
CONTENTS COPYRIGHTED 

Non-fiction articles or features may be reproduced where proper credit is given to The Country Guide. 


Address. 


SASKATCHEWAN: 

Grain Belt Farm Equip. Ltd, 
1348 Halifax St. 

Regina, Sask. 


ALBERTA and B.C.: 

Northwest Farm Equip. Ltd. 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E. 
Calgary, Alberta 


MANITOBA: 

Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Sutherland Ave. at King 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Prepared by 

DR. IRVING P. KRICK 
and Associates 


Weather Forecast 

/ 

(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. 

It should be 75 per cetit right for your area, but 
not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 
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AVERAGE WEATHER 

January, 1957 
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Alberta 

January will be remarkably mild, 
bearing little in common with January, 
1956. Only two major cold outbreaks 
are anticipated, neither of which will 
bring anything spectacular in the way 
of low temperatures. The first Polar 
onslaught is expected about the 3rd or 
4th, the second shortly after the 15th. 
Intervening periods . should be con¬ 
spicuously spotted with above-normal 
temperatures, the warmest of which 
are likely between the 10th and ,15th. 

PRECIPITATION 

JAN. 

TEMPERATURE 


Snowfall will approximate normal 
in the Peace River country. Less gen¬ 
erous amounts are in prospect else¬ 
where in the province. Indeed, 
deficiencies will be common through 
the principal grain belt. When coupled 
with occasionally mild weather, snow 
cover should diminish at times to 
negligible amounts in the south, open¬ 
ing ranges for livestock. The bulk of 
the month’s precipitation is likely dur¬ 
ing the initial five or six days and be¬ 
tween the 14th and 20th. V 



Ontario 

Meek weather is anticipated in 
January. There will be some cold of 
course, but Polar outbreaks will be 
few. The first invasion from the 
Arctic, and probably the most pro¬ 
nounced cold spell, should occur 
about the 6th. Temperatures are ex¬ 
pected to moderate appreciably dur¬ 
ing the middle ten days, climaxed by 
unseasonable mildness toward the 
20th, when much of southern Ontario 
should experience temperatures press¬ 


ing 50 degrees. Colder weather will 
return to the province about the 22nd, 
with the month terminating in a more 
seasonal vein. 

Quite generous precipitation, for 
January, is expected in the north¬ 
western districts. Small deficiencies 
should be common in eastern and 
southern Ontario. The most productive 
storms are anticipated around the 5th, 
22nd and during the closing days of 
the month. Spotty and less generous 
showers are likely about the 15th. V 


PRECIPITATION 

JAN. 

TEMPERATURE 


s >0 15 20 25 30 



Saskatchewan 

Snow and cold is in prospect to¬ 
ward December 25, with another out¬ 
break of Arctic cold during the first 
week of January. It will be the last 
outbreak of consequence for quite a 
spell, as temperatures moderate to 
levels uncommon for the time of year. 
Maximum temperatures in the 30’s 
should be experienced with greater 
than ordinary frequency. Cold weather 
will return as Polar air again pervades 
the province between the 16th and 


20th. The cold snap should be con¬ 
spicuously brief and free of remark¬ 
ably low temperatures. 

Precipitation deficiencies will be 
common in all but the southeastern 
districts, and snow depth should barely 
hold its own through the month. In¬ 
deed, the occasional lack of snow on 
ranges in the southwest should allow 
livestock access to winter pastures, and 
make their care of little trouble. Trans¬ 
portation should be rarely impeded in 
the province. V 


PRECIPITATION 

JAN. 

TEMPERATURE 
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Quebec 

January will provide nothing in 
the way of the unusual. Indeed, neither 
temperatures nor precipitation will 
depart appreciably from normal. A 
tendency toward above- normal tem¬ 
peratures can be expected in western 
districts, with small deficiencies more 
common in the east. Only two pro¬ 
nounced cold periods are anticipated 
. . . first, between the 5th and 10th, 
with lower temperatures again be¬ 
tween the 21st and 26th. Relatively 

PRECIPITATION 

JAN. 

TEMPERATURE 


mild weather will be conspicuous dur¬ 
ing the middle decade, with a bit of 
unseasonal warmth toward the 20th 
taking heavy toll of the snow cover. 

Snowfall will not be quite so gen- 
ous as ordinarily experienced in Janu¬ 
ary. Considering occasional thawing 
temperatures, snow depth could leave 
something to be desired by ski en¬ 
thusiasts. The principal storms are 
expected to develop around the 5th, 
between the 20th and 25th, and at 
month’s end. V 



Manitoba 

After some timely snow and cold 
for the Christmas season, January 
will provide an abundance of contrasts 
. . . brief cold snaps spliced together 
by relatively long intervals of unsea¬ 
sonably mild temperatures. For the 
month as a whole, temperatures are 
expected to appreciably exceed nor¬ 
mal. Coldest weather is anticipated 
with Polar outbreaks toward the 4th 
and between the 15th and 20th. High¬ 
est temperatures, reaching into the 

PRECIPITATION 

JAN. 

TEMPERATURE 


30’s, should be experienced between 
the 10th and 15th. 

Snowfall will closely approximate 
seasonal averages with a tendency to¬ 
ward above normal amounts. The 
most productive storms are antici¬ 
pated during the first five or six days, 
again toward the 20th. Additional, 
although probably less effective, pre¬ 
cipitation is expected toward the end 
of the month. In spite of occasional 
periods of relative warmth, snow cover 
should remain substantial. V 


Maritime Provinces 

Considerable stonniness and rather 
cold weather are in prospect for the 
last six or seven days of December. In 
January, there will be a tendency to¬ 
ward small deficiencies in both tem¬ 
peratures and precipitation. Lowest 
temperatures, and in no way out of 
the ordinary, are expected to accom¬ 
pany invading Polar air masses be¬ 
tween the 5th and 10th and the 20th 
and 25th. Temperatures can be ex¬ 
pected to moderate toward mid¬ 


month, actually pushing above normal 
between the 15th and 20th. 

Storms are expected with typical 
regularity, hardly more than two or 
three days in succession passing with¬ 
out measurable precipitation. In spite 
o f frequent storminess, generous 
amounts of rain or snow are not antici¬ 
pated. Rather, small deficiencies will 
be virtually the rule in New Bruns¬ 
wick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, except farther north, and espe¬ 
cially in Labrador. V 
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Pontiac Laurentian 4-door Sport Sedan 




It’s the biggest surprise of any year ... 1957’s bright, brand-new Pontiac! 
One glance at these slim, trim sidebnes will convince you that this is the 
ultimate in newness! Because Pontiac for 1957 is completely new—from 
power to personality . . . completely yours —from prizing to possessing! 
Completely new in power, did we say? Well, yes . . . with a brand-new 
choice of engines, ranging from the economical Strato-Six with 148 
horsepower, right up to the 283 horsepower Power Chief Fuel Injection 
V8 engine*! Completely new in personality, too? Surely, with Pontiac’s 
new Star Flight Body Design . . . the only new car in the lowest-priced 
field with such supreme quality and style. And inside, Pontiac’s new 
interiors, new colors, new fabrics, new everything create a classic combin¬ 
ation of luxury and beauty! And Pontiac is completely new all the way 
in between, too — with striking new "firsts” for 1957. Triple-turbine 
Turboglide*, for one example. And revolutionary Fuel Injection*, for 
another, eliminating carburetors completely! 

But get the full story first hand. It’s on display— now —at your Pontiac 
dealer’s! 

*Optional at extra cost. 


Hh“ 







Here's Pontiac's exciting 
new front end for 1957 . . . 
with new boldness in every 
line. 


There's the added safety of 
constant-speed electric wind¬ 
shield wipers . . . offered as 
an accessory on all models. 





All Pontiac models for 1957 
have new deep-dish steering 
wheels ... practical Pontiac 
styling. 


The newness of Pontiac 
styling extends to these 

boldly-designed tail-lamp 
units as well. 



A "first" on Pontiac for 
1957 , Fuel Injection* is the 
newest of new engine ad¬ 
vancements in production 
cars. _ 


Pontiac's new fuel filler door 

hides behind a glamorous 
exterior . . . readily access¬ 
ible when needed. 


Instruments; steering wheel 
and controls blend in 
uncluttered convenience in 
Pontiac's new instrument 
panel. 


A new three-position switch 

lets you operate accessories 
with engine and ignition 
turned off. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


F57-P-1A 


'57 PONTIAC. . . Completely new from POWER to PERSONALITY 
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FARM NOTES 


Fanners 

Over the Hump ? 

F ARMERS have come through a 
period of readjustment which fol¬ 
lowed high post-war prices, but the 
worst is over in the agricultural de¬ 
pression. These optimistic words were 
spoken by Dr. E. C. Hope, the econ¬ 
omist of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, when he spoke to the 
British Columbia Federation of Agri¬ 
culture recently. 

For half a dozen years after the 
war, he said, increases in world popu¬ 
lation, decreases in production in the 
fighting areas and purchases of farm 
products under aid plans added up to 
a strong demand. The parity ratio rose 
to 113 in 1948, and averaged 109 
between 1946 and 1951. Then agri¬ 
cultural production in overseas coun¬ 
tries started to recover, and had 
reached its pre-war level by 1952. 
Export demand dwindled, Canadian 
farm production continued to increase, 
costs increased, and the prices of 
farm products slipped. 

The parity ratio fell from 110 in 
1951 to 84 in 1954, and remained at 
that level until last spring. 

Dr. Hope said that an examination 
of other periods of declining prices 
for farm products shows that the de¬ 
clines have never lasted more than a 
maximum of five years. The present 
decline has lasted five years up to 
last spring, and it appears that it takes 


k- 


about five years to make the neces¬ 
sary readjustments to a fundamental 
change in economic conditions. It 
now seems that the period of re¬ 
adjustment is over. The number of 
farms, the labor force in agriculture, 
and the probable volume of agricul¬ 
tural production over the next few 
years will likely be more in balance 
with our domestic demand and the 
new lower level of export demand. 
The over-all price level has ceased to 
fall and has been rising slowly since 
last spring. V 

All About 

Saskatchewan Farming 

OMETIMES referred to as a 
farmers’ Bible,” yet another edi¬ 
tion of the “Guide to Farm Practice 
in Saskatchewan ’ will make its ap¬ 
pearance next March. This remark¬ 
able book, which covers all forms of 
agriculture used in the province, had 
a circulation of 50,000 in 1954, when 
the last edition was published. Next 
year they will print 60,000 copies of 
the new edition, using nearly 20 tons 
of paper. 

To consider recommendations to be 
made in this useful book, 200 agri¬ 
cultural experts from all over the 
province met at the University of 
Saskatchewan this month with the 
editorial committee, which includes 
W. H. Horner, provincial deputy min¬ 
ister of agriculture; Dr. V. E. Graham, 


dean of the College of Agriculture at 
the university; D. G. Matthews, 
superintendent of the Scott Experi¬ 
mental Farm; and Professor R. D. 
Ramsay, director of extension at the 
university. 

Believed to be unique as an all- 
inclusive farm book, the “Guide to 
Farm Practice” is financed jointly by 
the federal and provincial govern¬ 
ments. V 

Untouched 
By Hand—Almost 

EFORE World War II, it took 70 
to 80 hours of hand-labor to pro¬ 
duce an acre of sugar beets. In 1955, 
24 horns of hand-labor for thinning 
and five hours for harvesting were 
needed, according to a survey among 
112 producers in Manitoba conducted 
by the Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Manitoba. 

Mechanization has obviously re¬ 
duced the need for hand-labor in the 
past 15 years, with 75 per cent of the 
beets mechanically harvested and 20 
per cent mechanically thinned now. 
This has raised the new problem of . 
overhead investment, which averaged 
$22 per acre for specialized sugar 
beet equipment, and a total invest¬ 
ment in all machinery of $36 per acre, 
among the 112 producers. 

Sugar beet production costs more 
per acre than other crops do, and the 
gross returns need to be correspond¬ 
ingly higher. It was found that the 
costs varied from $19 with a yield of 
four or five tons an acre, to $7 per 
ton when yields were 11 to 12 tons 


an acre. If beets sold for $12 a ton, it 
would require seven to eight tons per 
acre to cover all costs. 

Production costs are affected by 
rainfall, insect damage, plant disease, 
preparation of land, efficiency of labor 
use, capital investment per acre, and 
other problems of management. But 
the most important factor of all is the 
yield per acre. 

Farm mechanization has reached 
into every branch of farming, and it 
is fair to assume that what has hap¬ 
pened to beet production applies in 
varying degrees to grain, livestock and 
horticulture. Machines are not only 
a way to save hand-labor, but to 
increase productivity, improve quality 
and provide a better return to the 
farmer. V 

Bigger Farms 
Needed in P.E.I. 

LTHOUGH 87 per cent of dairy 
herds in Prince Edward Island 
have less than eight milk cows, farm 
business studies have shown that a 
unit of this size is not economical for 
the use of milking machines and other 
modern equipment. 

The Charlottetown Experimental 
Station advises farmers to increase the 
size of their units — developing ones 
large enough to support a two-man 
enterprise. Such a system, they point 
out, provides for sickness, holidays 
and other necessary absences from the 
farm. In addition, the larger unit 
makes much more efficient use of 
machinery such as tractors, binders, 
and manure spreaders. V 





Available for All Popular 
Self-Propelled Combines 

The Purchase Price Is Low — 
The Value Is High 


ATTACHABLE 

STRAW and CHAFF 

BALER 


FIELD TESTED 
AND PROVEN 

UNDER WESTERN CONDITIONS 
RY HUNDREDS OF CANADIAN FARMERS 


Don't worry about winter feed for your livestock! Attach a 
WELGER BALER to your combine and have handy bales of 
feed from STRAW . . . CHAFF . . . LIGHT GRAIN and WEEDS 
usually spread in the fields. Economical . . . modern . . . easily 
attached to your combine, a new WELGER BALER will pay 
for itself in a short time. 


A BALE CARRIER which dumps the bales in lots of 6 or 8, 
m windrows, is now available. It will save you up to 90% 
of the labor costs of picking up the bales. 


“P“ re p and , se " ice for ‘he WELGER BALER is quick and efficient 
through a conveniently located dealer organization throughout Western Canada. 


REMEMBER - YOU ALWAYS WIN — NEVER LOSE — WITH A WELGER STRAW AND CHAFF BALER 


For full information and particulars, write to: 


ALRERTA ENGINEERING LTD. 

Manufacturers and Distributors of World Famous Farm Machinery 
WETASKIW1N - ALBERTA 



MILNE DISTRIRUT0RS LTD. 

107 Avenue "C" South 
SASKATOON . SASKATCHEWAN 








Royal Agr 
Winter Fa 






These Ayrshires , shown by Richards Bros, of Red Deer , Alberta , included the 
junior champion and reserve bulls , and the senior and grand champion bull. 






The grand champion steer at the Fair was this Aberdeen-Angus, shown here 
with the successful exhibitor , Alex Edwards of Ontario , and Mrs. Edtvards. 






Deurloo of Granum, Alta. (1.) receiving the world wheat championship 
awards from Norman MacMillan , C.N.R., and Carol Chapman of Saskatchewan. 


Its Qood to be abfe 
-to shop around 


Gasolines and other oil products are available at hundreds 
of outlets in Canada at varying prices and quality. 


Scores of Canadian companies are engaged in the oil 
business, all competing for the consumer's dollar 


They compete with each other in bringing out more 
and better products each year, especially improved 
gasolines for today's more powerful engines. 


They compete vigorously for your business, 

knowing that you will shop for the quality, 

price, and service you like. 

Competition among oil companies ensures a wide 

variety of products and keeps prices low. 


IMPERIAL oil limited 
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Inco Metals at Work in Canada 



Powerful magnets, made with 
Inco Nickel, help solve crimes... 
even hold false teeth tighter! 


Using NICKEL supplied by 
Inco, a Canadian manufacturer is 
producing an alloy called Alnico. 


generators, aeroplane instruments, 
telephones and children’s toys, to 
name only a few. 


When magnetized, Alnico 
becomes a powerful magnet that 
retains its magnetic strength 
indefinitely. 

Several million Alnico magnets are 
made in Canada every year. These 
are used by Canadian companies in 
the manufacture of hundreds of 
products such as motors and 


Since every single one of these 
magnets contains Inco Nickel, 
it is easy to see how this Inco 
metal helps provide jobs in 
Canadian industry. 


/V 


Write for a free copy 
of the illustrated booklet, 
"The Romance of Nickel." 



Alnico magnets sometimes help save 
lives by making it easier for surgeons 
to recover small metal objects swal¬ 
lowed by children. 


Alnico magnets are now 

being installed in upper 
and lower sets of 
dentures to hold false 
teeth securely in place. 


Alnico magnets are used 
by Canadian companies 
in speakers on radio and 
television sets. 





Alnico magnets installed on 
refrigerator and cupboard doors pro¬ 
vide quiet, easy, secure closing. 


TRADE MARK 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 

Producer of Inco Nickel , Nickel Alloys , ORC Brand Copper , Cobalt , Tellurium , Selenium , Iron Ore and Platinum , Palladium and other Precious Metals. 







New Products 
For Farm Markets 


The Prairie Regional Laboratory at Saskatoon is devising new 
processes which could find important sources of farm income 


by RICHARD COBB 


W HAT should be the aim of Canadian 
agriculture? If the answer is prosperity 
through better products and more markets 
for them, then the work of a group of scientists at 
Saskatoon should have a big influence on its 
future. The talk among these scientists is of 
erythritol, ustilagic acid, sucrose and isothiocya- 
:nate, but behind such words their work is strictly 
for the benefit of prairie farmers and their cus¬ 
tomers. 

The Prairie Regional Laboratory, PRL as it is 
called, was set up by the National Research Coun¬ 
cil in 1948, under the direction of Dr. G. A. Led- 
ingham. It is now the largest Canadian laboratory 
west of Toronto, with more than 80 employees. Its 
annual budget is $500,000, or equal to the total 
annual cost of the National Research Council be¬ 
fore 1939. 

Research is not a quick route to newspaper head¬ 
lines. It is a journey into the unknown, which may 
lead to nothing, or perhaps, after many patient 
years, to a discovery which might be of use to 
another researcher. But sometimes, the result is of 
immediate and obvious value. This happened re¬ 
cently, when Dr. Ledingham announced the de¬ 
velopment of a new process for making building 
board and hardboard from pulped straw. It was 
claimed that it was in many ways superior to wood 
boards. Shortly afterwards, plans were announced 
by a building materials company for a $2 million 
plant, based on the pilot plant at the laboratory, 
to manufacture board from straw at an annual rate 
of 30 million square feet. It will go into produc¬ 
tion early next year. 



C4 was made of pastry flour with gluten added, but 
loaf C2 was baited with unimproved pastry flour. 



A collection of straw boards showing the effect of 
different chemicals and treatment of straw fibers. 


At the back of this achievement lay six years of 
experiments at the PRL, and ahead lies the ques¬ 
tion of whether there is such a thing as surplus 
straw, or whether all of the crop residue should be 
used for soil conservation and fertility. Anticipating 
this, PRL pointed out some years ago that a large 
quantity of straw is burned on farms each year, 
and though useful for conservation, its value in 
increasing fertility is doubtful because it decreases 
the available phosphorus and nitrogen. They esti¬ 
mated, too, that a yield of 16 to 17 bushels of 
wheat per acre would also produce three-quarters of 
a ton of straw per acre. A processing plant, even in 
the poorest years, could expect at least 100,000 
tons of wheat straw to be grown within a radius 
of 25 to 50 miles. It was considered that straw 
could compete equally with wood pulp as raw 
material for board, and might even be better. 

T HIS is a good example of how PRL works. Not 
only did the staff produce an efficient straw- 
board process, but provided information to show 
that it could become an economically sound and 
competitive industry. It is this practical approach 
which makes the laboratory cautious about the 
future of another product—gluten. 

Gluten is the protein element in wheat. It is 
prepared sometimes as glutamic acid for use in 
soups, and there is a limited output in the U.S. for 
specialty breads. However, if there is a real future 
for it as an industry benefiting prairie farmers, it 
could have a strong impact on the grain trade as a 
supplement to inferior wheats grown in other 
countries. 

Dr. Ledingham believes there are large quantities 
of wheat in the world that could be improved 
by adding Canadian gluten. The average gluten 
content of European flour is 9 or 10 per cent, 
•compared with Canada’s 12 to 14 per cent. Fur¬ 
thermore, he believes that within the next 25 years, 
more gluten will be used by bakers everywhere, to 
give them more flexibility and better quality. 

It seems that here is a partial answer to surplus 
wheat problems: a compact product which would 
supplement, rather than replace, the wheat that 
less fortunate countries encourage their farmers to 
produce. But price is the stumbling block. Gluten 
can be produced at PRL without loss of quality by 
freeze-drying and spray-drying processes. But the 
capital outlay for a gluten plant handling 2,000 
bushels of wheat a day (the capacity of the average 
Canadian mill) would be $1,200,000. Taking into 
account the expenditure on chemicals and labor, 
the cost of gluten would be 24 cents a pound. 
Britain pays a premium for Canadian wheat equiv¬ 
alent to 20.6 cents a pound for protein, so there 
would be no advantage in importing gluten there. 
Other countries, however, with a large wheat pro¬ 
duction, but low protein content, might find it 
profitable to import the gluten. 

There is another problem. When gluten is ex¬ 
tracted from wheat, starch is left, and the disposal 
of this would have an important effect on the price 
of gluten. Wheat starch is the equal of corn starch 
for any purpose, and PRL is interested particularly 
in persuading the paper industry to use it instead 
of corn starch. But corn starch, although most of 
it is imported, is cheaper. 



Dr. G. A. Ledingham, who has served as the director of the 
Prairie Regional Laboratory since it was opened in 1948. 


A NOTHER line of inquiry is into the uses of 
vegetable oils as food and in industry. These 
oils were in demand during the war owing to 
shortages of other materials, one example being the 
use of rapeseed oil for marine engines. Then the 
market declined in the post-war years, and little 
progress was made, but the picture is changing. 
Rapeseed is becoming a major crop on the prairies, 
flax is important too, and soybeans and sunflowers 
are better adapted now to prairie conditions. To 
some extent these crops will reduce imports of 
vegetable oils, but new uses for them in paints, 
vegetable fats, animal feeds, and a multitude of 
other products are a growing need. PRL has seized 
on this with enthusiasm, and particularly a new 
production trend, which is to break up the oils 
and use selected portions for different purposes: in 
fact, to tailor the oil to (Please turn to page 49) 



at the Prairie Regiont 


Stainless steel equipment in use 
Laboratory, Saskatoon, for testing out 


new fermentation. 
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Tractors Brought a 

SOIL PROBLEM 


Larger fields increased soil erosion and neces¬ 
sitated contouring and a new cropping plan 

by DON BARON 



„ . [O.A.C., Guelph, photo 

Larle Parrott discusses land use plan with Tom Lane, soils spe¬ 
cialist at Ontario Agricultural College. Note the strip cropping. 


D RIVING north from old High¬ 
way No. 2, east of Toronto, 
the level lakeshore gives way 
to rolling land. By the time you reach 
the town of Claremont the rolls have 
become sizable hills, and if you con¬ 
tinue northwest to the Earle Parrott 
farm at Ashburn, it’s as good as a 
roller coaster ride. Half a mile beyond 
the Parrott place, the rugged knolls 
have made farming virtually impos¬ 
sible, and the sandy hills have been 
taken over now for the Uxbridge tree 
planting program. But the Earle Par¬ 
rott farm, strangely enough, despite 
its steep hillsides, is unusually pro¬ 
ductive. 

The farm buildings are set on a high 
roll of land with a magnificent view 
to the east. For miles the churning 
topography drifts off to a further rise 
visible in the distance. But that view 
is one of the rewards of farm living: 
erosion is the corresponding problem. 

Earle Parrott has been on the farm 
since he was ten years old, and in the 
early days of horses and small fields, 
erosion never seemed to be a problem. 


Later, tractors became necessary to 
meet the quickening pace of competi¬ 
tion. To make them practical, fences 
were torn out and fields became big¬ 
ger: a new style of farming was open¬ 
ing up. With it, came new problems. 

Before long, erosion gullies began 
to cut up the steep hillsides. Good 
soil was carried away from hilltops, 
and the topsoil became thinner. It 
was then that Earle Parrott began to 
realize what was happening. The 
small fields of old had helped to pre¬ 
vent erosion. The fencerows caught 
up any washing soil. Now, the tractor 
age had pushed these useful barriers 
away and provided no substitutes for 
them. 

That was when he began to think 
of contours for the land. He laid out 
one contour, but the violently hilly 
land almost defied him to go further. 
There seemed no logical place to 
continue. 

But go on he must. He had seen 
corn, standing over a foot high, buried 
with silt after a summer downpour. 
He could see gullies two feet deep, 


gouged out of the low waterways on 
the farm. 

Then he heard that Tom Lane was 
in the district. He invited the O.A.C. 
soils specialist to his farm to discuss 
his problems. Professor Lane surveyed 
the entire farm, and laid out the 
contours required. Then he discussed 
the kind of crops that Mr. Parrott 
wanted to grow, laid out complete 
plans for crop rotations and turned 
back to Mr. Parrott a long-term plan 
for the entire 65 acres. 

ITH the new program, a twisting 
set of contours faced the farmer. 
Corn, which left his land more vul¬ 
nerable to washing than any of his 
other crops, had virtually been aban¬ 
doned. Grassed waterways were laid 
out in problem water runs. Much of 
the land was in a four-year rotation, 
with two years of red clover and 
alfalfa, brome or timothy, then a 
year of winter wheat, and a crop of 
spring grain seeded back to hay. On 
these 65 acres, plus an abundance of 
rough land for grazing, Mr. Parrott 


would be milking his 15-cow Holstein 
herd and shipping the milk to 
Toronto. 

He is more than pleased with the 
results. Many of his knolls had al¬ 
ready been reduced to thin layers of 
topsoil, before he got erosion stopped. 
But the fertile soil made up of loams, 
sand and clay, was too productive to 
permit him to abandon the farm. 
Even now, he crops those knolls in 
the rotation, and remarks on how 
little topsoil is required to produce 
good crops, so long as erosion control 
is practised. During rainstorms he has 
watched the water pick up silt in the 
bare or grain-covered soil, and flow 
in tiny rivulets, down the hill. When 
they reach the strip of grass, they are, 
if not completely soaked up, at least 
cleaned of the silt. Whatever water 
trickles from the grass strip to the 
next crop strip, is clear and free of 
silt. 

Mr. Parrott now has rotations, and 
his erosion problem is beaten. The 
farm is producing well, which is just 
what he wanted, to solve the problems 
that came with tractor farming. V 



Range-Reared Pullets Lay Well 


This Nova Scotia poultryman uses cross¬ 
bred pullets and markets his own eggs 


I N 1942, newly graduated from the 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College, 
at Truro, Bob Oulton tried 400 
hens on his dad’s farm at Three Mile 
Plains. They paid off so handsomely 
that the same year he bought the 
long-abandoned textile mill at nearby 
St. Croix, turned it into a laying 
house, and has been counting hens by 
the thousands ever since. 

He has built an extension to the 
old mill now, houses 7,000 layers at 
capacity, brings on three separate 
flocks of pullets each year, and grades, 
boxes, and hauls his own eggs to 
Halifax, directly to retail stores. 

The enterprise keeps three men and 
himself busy the year round, but in a 
district where apples have been some¬ 
thing less than big money crops re¬ 
cently, they have given him good 
returns. 


This young poultryman with the 
easy way about him, has been raising 
a Rhode Island Red - Light Sussex 
cross-bred lately, from the Ells poultry 
farm. Raised on range, they have 
given him good results, but raised 
indoors they haven’t proved persistent 
enough in the laying pens. 

Consequently, he tries to raise 4,000 
or 5,000 pullets in two summer range 
flocks that are fed only oats there. 
These, coming to lay at five and a half 
to six months, will lay for a full year. 

He has taken advantage of every 
natural asset, from the old textile mill, 
to the ready water supply provided 
by the river alongside. Across the 
river is a hydro plant, with a ready 
supply of water at a level above the 
poultry house. He has tapped that 



[Guide photo 

The Oulton team cleans , candles and 
grades eggs for delivery to the stores. 


supply, runs fresh water through an 
open trough in each pen, winter and 
summer alike. 

He has stayed with individual 
nests, and likes roosts above the 
dropping boards, which are off the 


floor. These boards are cleaned off 
only twice a year. 

Like many poultrymen these days, 
he takes advantage of the good cross¬ 
bred layers, which leave him with 
less need to cull. He has found that 
most birds will lay sufficient eggs to 
pay their keep, as long as they stay 
healthy. 

Since he is building up his own 
trade with his customers, quality is 
important. No water is used in wash¬ 
ing the eggs. Dirty eggs are dry- 
cleaned by hand, as well as candled 
and graded in his own egg room in 
the poultry building. 

And not being one to miss a cent 
of the money that is in this low- 
margin, high-volume crop, he has the 
hens custom-killed when they get to 
the end of their lay. Then he trucks 
them to jobbers or packers himself. 

After 14 years, Bob Oulton can 
truthfully say that poultry have been 
good to him. His low-cost set-up has 
paid him well. Undoubtedly, one rea¬ 
son is because he has been good to 
his birds. V 
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How Farmers Made History 


Here is a significant commentary on 
Canadian progress during the past half- 
century, particularly with reference to 
western Canadian agriculture and what 
is called the farmers’’ movement. It is 
a condensation of an address delivered 
at the annual dinner of United Grain 
Groivers Limited on November 7, at 
Calgary, during the 50th Annual Meet¬ 
ing of this pioneer prairie co-operative 
grain-marketing organization. Speaker 
was Professor Donald G. Creighton, 
chairman, Department of History, at 
the University of Toronto, one of the 
ablest historians ivriting in English 
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This map shows the extent of the United Grain Growers operations, which began with the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company, later amalgamated with the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company in 1917. 


T HIS year, your Company, United 
Grain Growers Limited, is fifty 
years old. Only a very few or¬ 
ganizations in the Canadian West can 
claim an earlier be¬ 
ginning, or a longer 
life than yours. The 
Territorial Grain 
Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion, the grandfather 
of them all, was 
founded only five 
years before. The 
provinces of Sas¬ 
katchewan and Al¬ 
berta were only a 
year old, politically, 
when your Company 
commenced opera¬ 
tions. You are as old 
as the organized 
Went. With the West 
you have endured, 
suffered, prospered 
and achieved. 

Fifty years old! A half-century of 
experience! Your Company, and the 
Canadian West, and Canada as a 
whole, have travelled a long way in 
those five momentus decades. 

By 1916, the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company was ten years old. It had 
certainly been an eventful decade. 
What actually happened was far from 
being sober and academic: it was, on 
the contrary, turbulent and intensely 
vital. It had all the qualities—a good 
plot, vigorous characters, swift action, 
and continuous suspense, which go to 
make up an enthralling story. As a 
newspaper man, or a magazine editor, 
would say, it has everything. 

The story had its beginning when 
that very determined and far-seeing 
group of men, the grain growers about 
Sintaluta, in Saskatchewan, decided 
to send E. A. Partridge to Winnipeg, 
on a mission of investigation. Part¬ 
ridge himself was the very kind of 
man who throughout history has in¬ 
spired actions, begun movements, 
started crusades. He went as a scout 
to find out what he could about the 
methods of the organized grain trade 
of that day. He stayed a month in 
Winnipeg, and was as thorough as 
Sherlock Holmes. He identified, to his 
own satisfaction, the guilty parties in 
the exploitation of the farmers; and 
he concluded that farmers could 
escape from their toils only by form¬ 
ing a co-operative grain company of 
their own. 


That company was, of course, 
your Company, originally named the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company. In 
September, 1906, it opened its own 
little two-roomed premises on the 
top floor of an office building; and its 
history, for the next year, was an un¬ 
interrupted course of perils and ex¬ 
citement. Within six weeks of the 
commencement of operations it was 
abruptly expelled from all trading 
privileges in the Winnipeg Grain Ex¬ 
change. The next few weeks, with 
consigned cars of grain piling up, and 
a rapidly growing bank overdraft, 
were hectic enough to break the 
morale of any inexperienced group of 
directors. They pledged their personal 
credit without limit, and struggled to 
sell grain. There was a court trial, its 
proceedings watched grimly and 
tensely by the entire western farming 
community. The Grain drawers’ As¬ 
sociations intervened; the Government 
of Manitoba intervened,—and very 
forcefully, in the end. The decision of 
the Grain Exchange was reversed 
and the Grain Growers’ Grain Com¬ 
pany given trading privileges once 
more. 

D ESPITE the trials and tribulations 
still ahead for the infant company, 
the second year’s operations were not 
as bad as the first. Above all, it ac¬ 
quired a new president, the thought¬ 
ful and determined young farmer- 
school teacher from Russell, Manitoba, 
Thomas Alexander Crerar. There was 
probably, in the whole of Canada, no 
more astonished young man than he 
on the night of July 16, 1907, when 
he suddenly found himself elected, 
not merely a director, but also Presi¬ 
dent of the Company. 

How surely and solidly the Com¬ 
pany prospered under his leadership! 
The leasing of the Manitoba Govern¬ 
ment elevators, the acquiring of ter¬ 
minal facilities at the head of the 
lakes, the union with the Alberta 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Com¬ 
pany, all took place virtually within 
the first ten years of operations. By 
1917, your Company stood forth with 
its new name, United Grain Growers 
Limited. Perhaps the distinguishing 
feature of its long history has been the 
steadiness with which it has preserved 
its own identity and maintained its 
healthy rate of growth. 

The farmers’ movement, of which 
the United Grain Growers was only 
one manifestation, was a movement 


bursting with vitality and creative 
power. It had many expressions, 
political, economic and social. It took 
on many forms—political parties, gov¬ 
ernments, co-operative movements, 
group associations and commercial 
companies. Its terrific energies over¬ 
flowed in a dozen different directions. 
The one constant, unchangeable fact 
in all this changing history, is the per¬ 
manent power and importance of the 
farmers’ movement in Canada. Your 
Company, the United Grain Growers, 
symbolizes that power and impor¬ 
tance. It can represent the strength of 
the West in Canadian national affairs, 
and the strength of the Canadian 
nation in world politics. 


I T was not until about the time your 
Company was born that the miracle 
for which all Canadians had hoped, 
for two generations, at last came true. 
Sir John Macdonald’s design of a 
great, unified transcontinental nation, 
linked by railways and strengthened 
by industry, had the occupation of 
the West as its first condition. The 
Old Man, as far as he could see into 
the future, had done his best for 
western Canada, but the great de¬ 
pression of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century had been too much 
for him. And it was not until the last 
years of the century that the warm, 
encouraging winds of prosperity began 
(Please turn to page 46) 



Original shareholders attending the 50th annual meeting of United Grain 
Growers Limited in Calgary last month were (l. to r.): R. Caskey and William 
Stewart, Man.; Mrs. R. Berger and A. N. Belous, Sask., and G. Skinner, Alta. 



George Church, president, United Farmers of Alberta, and a veteran of the 
farmers’ movement, presenting a 50th birthday cake at the U.G.G. banquet. 



J. E. Brownlee, 
president of 
United Grain 
Groivers Ltd. 
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The Czar of Antler Lake 



A l last, old Wasyl Sidjak was dy¬ 
ing. He was a long time dying. 
» Long after the last truck had 
rattled along the section road, a door 
closed quietly at the back of the Sidjak 
farmhouse, and Wasyl’s great-grandson 
came round the side of the building, 
followed by his sister. The snow 
muffled the sound of their feet on the 
board walk. By a sort of instinct they 
avoided the lighted window of the 
room where the old man lay. 

Instead, they crossed the empty gar¬ 
den and climbed the fence to reach 
the road, rather than open the creak¬ 
ing gate. Something made Dmitro sLop 
to look back, but Milda walked on, 
listening to the crunching noise under¬ 
foot as her heavy snowboots slipped 
on the loose gravel at the side of the 
road. Their father and a neighbor were 
watching by the old man’s bedside, 
and Milda and her brother were on 
their way back home to give their 
mother the latest word of their great¬ 
grandfather’s condition. 

The first snow of winter had fallen, 
a crystal dust that gave off fugitive 
sparks in the starlight. Above the frost 
haze the sky was clear but for the 
restless, faintly green fingers of the 
aurora, soundlessly probing into the 
dark blue dome. Against the inde¬ 
terminate background of the level 
prairie the white-painted farmhouse 
was almost invisible. All through the 
nights since the onset of winter the 
light had shone steadily from under 
the partly drawn blind of the corner 
window. Old Wasyl was taking a long 
time to die. 

Aware at last that her brother was 
not following her, Milda turned impa¬ 
tiently and waited. “Come on!” she 
called, the cold loneliness of her sur¬ 
roundings making her voice urgent; 
but Dmitro paid no heed. The neces¬ 
sity of being beside something human 
and alive forced her to go back and 
join him. She had wanted to get away 
from the oppressive hush in the house, 
but now, if she had been alone, she 
would have run all the way home. 

“It’s late, and I’m cold,” she pointed 
out irritably. “Let’s keep moving. Can’t 
you hurry?” 

“Listen!” He checked her with a 
warning movement. “Be quiet and 
you’ll hear it.” 

“Hear what?” Instant fear sharpened 
her voice, the back of her neck 
prickled. Coyotes? Or . . . wolves? She 
vvhipped around and looked about 
the white fields. 


He teas an old, old man Grandpa Wasyl and now lay 
slowly dying. To Milda and Dmitro, his great-grand¬ 
children, he represented many and different things 

by CONSTANCE BALFOUR HARLE 


“A rustling sort of sound!” 

“Oh! Where?” A spasm contracted 
her throat, and she edged closer to 
Dmitro. His face was turned to the 
sky. 

“There it is again!” 

“Up there?” She laughed shortly, 
relieved, feeling fooled. “It’s nothing 
. . . wind, perhaps. I thought you 
meant. . . . Hurry, can’t you? It’s cold, 
standing here.” 

“No, there’s no wind.” He listened 
intently. “That’s it—it’s the sound of 
freezing. We’re in for a cold spell. I 
was thinkin—” 

“Well, if that’s all! I can’t hear any¬ 
thing. Let’s go.” 

Dmitro hardly heard her. “It doesn’t 
seem so bad, out here . . . Grandpa 
Wasyl dying,” he said, half to himself. 
“Perhaps he’ll just stop breathing, and 
go without any pain. Dad says he’s not 
in pain at all. He’s always been so 
strong—never an illness in his life. Isn’t 
that wonderful? He’s just dying be¬ 
cause he’s so old. Like the works run¬ 
ning down. I suppose it’s a good way 
to die.” 

“Oh, stop it! You give me the 
creeps.” Milda shuddered. “It must be 
awful, however it comes. When you’re 
that far gone, you can’t stop it hap¬ 
pening to you. And he’s a very old 


man. Come on! I’m getting colder and 
colder.” She tugged at the sleeve of 
his coat and made him move. They 
continued along the road, kicking up 
the thin snow. Against her will, Milda’s 
mind was busy, remembering things 
long-forgotten. 

H E was ninety-seven, this great¬ 
grandfather she so feared, and 
for nearly sixty years he had farmed in 
the Antler Lake district. A silent, tire¬ 
less man with a bare dozen of English 
words, he had been the first to clear 
land in the area when it was opened 
to settlement and the Ukrainians had 
commenced to come into western Can¬ 
ada. The Antler Lake homesteaders 
had been very isolated in the early 
days, and in that tightly knit commu¬ 
nity Wasyl had in the course of time, 
become the chief man, their Little 
Father. Many of them were his own 
sons and grandsons, or had been 
brought into the family by marriage; 
but he had ruled them all. Strength 
and determination and an enormous 
vitality had emanated from him, and 
the settlement had prospered. Now he, 
the indestructible, was close to death. 


Illustrated by Annora Brown 


To Dmitro, the life that had been 
built up in this place by his great¬ 
grandfather, and added to by Grandpa 
Fedor and Dmitro’s own father, was 
part of himself, something he did not 
need to think about. It was an exten¬ 
sion of his own life backward into 
Time. He took his own existence for 
granted as part of the pattern. In due 
course, he would follow on. He was 
only vaguely aware of the forces that 
had uprooted old Wasyl and brought 
him here where everything was strange 
but the resemblance of the land itself 
to the far-away place where he had 
been born. But he, Dmitro, felt no 
strangeness, because this was his 
home. Milda’s fretfulness was nothing. 
He knew she did not have the same 
feeling for the farm that he had, nor 
did he expect it of her. She was op¬ 
pressed by the inevitability of death; 
he saw it as part of a cycle. 

Where the road topped a slight rise, 
a wide gate led into a field. Here was 
the small village cemetery, shadowed 
by a few trees at the farther end. 
Drawn to the place by some inner 
compulsion, they hung back for a 
moment; then Dmitro crossed to the 
gate, stopped and looked over. Milda 
followed reluctantly. 

(Please turn to page 31) 



Milda turned back and joinetl him. She studied the tombstones that stared at each other across the center path. 
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Tractors in Cold Weather 




They don’t need heavy underwear, hoots and outer clothes, 
but they do require special care and adjustments 

by J. A. PECK 


A FARM tractor, like a human being, can with¬ 
stand winter’s bitter blasts if it is prepared 
. for the weather. If the winter of 1956-57 is 
anything like the 1955-56 version, we probably 
will be using an increased number of farm tractors 
for snow plowing duties, moving livestock feed, 
and many other chores about the farm. If your 
tractor is to be used through the winter months, 
satisfactory service will depend on many factors. 
The following review of service hints for winter 
operation, if followed, should allow the farm tractor 
to give dependable winter operation. 

Antifreeze in the cooling system is essential, and 
is the minimum protection that a tractor must be 
given for winter operation. The low cost of anti¬ 
freeze in comparison with the cost of a new 
radiator, block, or cylinder head, warrants its use, 
rather than taking a chance on using water as a 
coolant and draining it when the engine is stopped. 

Where the engine is to be used little, methyl 
alcohol can be used. This is a “volatile” antifreeze, 
because it will evaporate under certain conditions, 
thus raising the temperature at which the cooling 
liquid will freeze. Therefore, it is necessary to check 
the effectiveness of this antifreeze periodically, 
with a good tester. 

Ethylene glycol is non-volatile, which means that 
it will not evaporate, and is a permanent antifreeze. 
It also raises the boiling temperature of the liquid, 
which in many cases is an advantage. The table 
given on each can should be consulted, to obtain 
the proper mixture with water, for protection to 
any desired temperature. 

If a permanent antifreeze is used more than one 
winter, chemicals originally contained in it that 
prevent, or slow up, corrosion, are not effective; 
and if the antifreeze is to be used again, it is bene¬ 
ficial to add a can of corrosion inhibiter. This can 
be purchased separately. Over a period of time, 
acids form, and the addition of a tablespoonful of 
baking soda will neutralize any acids that have 
been formed. 

Before installing antifreeze, the cooling system 
should be flushed to remove loose rust, scale and 
other formed materials. Patented flushing chemicals 
may be purchased from automotive dealers for this 
purpose. Check all hoses and connections for leaks. 
If there are any doubts, replace the hoses. A winter 
thermostat should be installed also. This is one with 
an opening temperature of 180° F. Radiator shut¬ 
ters should be used to give a quick warm-up in 
cold weather. A final check as to the free operation 
of these shutters should complete the servicing of 
the cooling system. 


Lubricating systems require much attention for 
winter operation. For summer operation a relatively 
heavy oil is used. If this were used in cold weather, 
however, starting would be difficult and lubrication 
inadequate, until the engine temperature reached 
normal. For this reason, a much lighter oil should 
be used in the crankcase: either 10W or 5W, de¬ 
pending on how low the temperature is expected 
to go. The viscosity (stickiness) of these oils at low 
temperatures is low enough to allow the engine to 
be turned over with reasonable ease by the starting 
motor. 

Other oils worth consideration are the 5W20 and 
10W30 oils. These oils have a high viscosity index, 
which means that they have a much smaller change 
in viscosity, with changes in engine temperature, 
than the oils in general use. They are referred to 
as “multi-viscosity,” or “all-weather” oils, and can 
be used the year round. They have low viscosity 
when cold, which makes for easier starting; and 
when hot they maintain sufficient viscosity to give 
adequate lubrication, under normal conditions of 
operation. 

They are detergent (cleansing) oils, and if used 
in engines which have been using regular, or 
premium, oils they will loosen up sludge in the 
engine. This may clog the oil pump screen and 
result in lack of lubrication, on some parts. Flush¬ 
ing and draining the crankcase first will help make 
the use of all-weather lubricants, or other detergent 
oils, safe. 

During the cold weather operation, oil and filters 
should be changed often, especially if the engine 
is operated intermittently. Sludge formation and 
engine wear is greatest during the warm-up period. 
This makes it imperative to obtain a quick warm¬ 
up. If water sludge of sufficient amounts is present 
in the filter and oil lines when the engine is not in 
operation, ice may form and cause plugging, when 
the engine is started. After the engine is at normal 
operating temperature, feel the oil filter with the 
bare hand. If cold, the oil filter, or line, is plugged, 
or frozen; if warm, the filter is in operation. 

The oil in the transmission and differential 
should be removed, and a lighter winter grade sub¬ 
stituted. For very cold temperatures a small per¬ 
centage (ten per cent) of kerosene may be added 
to lighten the oil. This, of course, must be re¬ 
placed with summer grade oil in the spring. 

Electrical system. The battery is the heart of the 
electrical system, and care should be taken to keep 
it well charged, otherwise it may be damaged. A 
fully charged battery, with a specific gravity of 
1.280 to 1.300, will stand (Please turn to page 48) 


Check 
breaker 
points, 
condenser 
and rotor. 


Replace 
oil filter 
cartridges 
often 
in ivinter. 


Give the 
fuel 
system 
a full 
tune-up. 


Change 
crankcase 
oil often 
to head off 
trouble. 


Use lighter 
winter oil 
in trans¬ 
mission and 
differential. 
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Help from the Depths 

This is a story written out of the varied experiences 
incidental to prairie homesteading many years ago 

by JACK SUTHERLAND 


M argaret luastrai was 

tired. She was discouraged, 
and lonesome for her husband, 
Paul. Her feet in the big rubber boots 
were wet; likewise her blue jeans were 
soaking from the early morning dew. 
However, the bright mid-morning July 
Alberta sun would soon dry these. 
There she was, sitting on a boulder on 
top of Bright’s lookout, the highest hill 
in the whole country, taking a few 
minutes to rest from her long walk, 
and to think. 

Margaret was a great one to think 
and plan and act. Her mixed parent¬ 
age had given her a rich endowment 
of brains and executive ability. Her 
father, a Highland officer in the fam¬ 
ous Forty-second Black Watch,' had 
been invalided home after long 
months in military hospitals, and dis¬ 
charged with honors, medals, a very 
small pension, and little else. Unable 
to do but a very limited amount of 
manual labor, a life of poverty and 
idleness in the Home Country did not 
appeal to him. So he decided on the 
Colonies. Canada was the closest, and 
the Canadian West was the newest. 

After several years as a rural school 
teacher in various localities, one of his 
better boarding homes was with a 
family of Americans. from Pennsyl¬ 
vania, of Dutch and Irish extraction. 
There Peter found his bride, and thus 
Margaret’s immediate ancestry. She 
was an only child and, like her father, 
also took up teaching. Her parents 
both having passed on shortly after her 
start in teaching, she left Manitoba 
and came further West in search of 
higher wages in the then new Province 
of Alberta. 

Teachers were scarce in the new 
homestead country. An empire was be¬ 
ing settled. All the way from Moose 
Jaw to Edmonton, new schoolhouses 
were being built, so Margaret got a 
school and for several years resisted 
all the blandishments and efforts of 
many homestead bachelors, until at her 
last school she met Paul Luastrai. Yes, 
here he was, the man of her dreams. 
Paul, six-foot-two in his sock feet, 198 
pounds of bone and muscle, dark and 
handsome. Paul, who could and did 
pitch bundles all day, and dance all 
night at the schoolhouse dances, ride 
almost any horse, fight at the drop of 
a hat—and as quickly forgive. Paul, 
who, once, after giving a terrific beat¬ 
ing to two Swedes who jumped him in 
a railway construction camp, loaded 
them in his wagon and drove them 50 
miles for surgical attention. Yes, this 
was Paul, the Finn: Her husband, 
almost a giant physically, but a verit¬ 
able babe in arms where business 
matters were concerned. He would 
work hard and steadily for months, and 
then, if she was not close at hand to 
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advise and direct, would make some 
of the most ill-advised and hopeless 
deals imaginable. 

O NE of these took place only about 
a year after their marriage, and 
after they had started their new home 
on Paul’s half-section homestead and 
pre-emption. Margaret had given up 
her neighboring school and was buried 
in all the details of making a home 
out of a shack, part lumber, part sod. 
There was a garden. There were 
chickens and turkeys and there was 


and agent for several mortgage com¬ 
panies. He made a lot of his money by 
repossessing used implements, painting 
them up, and selling them at exorbi¬ 
tant prices to young, unsuspecting 
settlers. 

“How much?” she asked, with a flut¬ 
ter of her heart. 

“Three hundred and fifty dollars for 
mower, rake and binder—all in good 
shape,” he replied. “One hundred and 
eighty dollars cash and my note for 
the rest at ten per cent. I must get 
those machines unloaded and then go 



“I was bending over the well when my pocket book slipped from my pocket,” 
Margaret replied. “And now it’s down there in the mud. What will we do?” 


the cow Bessie, and the young heifer, 
four horses and a saddle horse. 

That summer, to earn some ready 
money, Paul had been away for a 
couple of months on the railway grade. 
Two transcontinental railway lines 
across the plains were now almost 
finished. Construction had come to a 
definite halt. Paul came home with a 
bank draft for a couple of hundred 
dollars. 

Margaret had been in high hopes 
about this money. There were so many 
things they needed so badly. Paul went 
off to the bank at the nearest end of 
steel, to cash this draft. The town was 
over 100 miles away. They needed a 
mower and rake very badly to put up 
some of the prairie wool growing so 
abundantly. Margaret advised a new 
mower, and maybe they could borrow 
and exchange work for a rake. 

Days went by and then Paul drove 
in the yard with a mower and rake 
piled up in the wagon. 

“Now we can go after it,” he said. 
“I also bought a binder. All this I got 
from Walter Cross.” 

Margaret’s heart sank. Walter Wil¬ 
son Cross, known all over the home¬ 
stead country as Double-Cross, the 
outstanding money maker and lender 
of the whole area—implement man. 


back for the binder,” said Paul 
proudly. 

With the machines unloaded and to¬ 
gether once more, they looked nice 
and bright and shiny with new" paint. 
Margaret, with Walter Cross’s reputa¬ 
tion in mind, was most uneasy. Meet¬ 
ing Sandy Murray, a neighboring 
bachelor who was a steam engineer 
and the neighborhood mechanic, one 
day, she invited him over for supper 
and to inspect the new machinery. His 
short spoken verdict was, “If Double 
Cross got $180 for this bunch, he got 
more than it’s worth.” 

“But,” exclaimed Margaret, “he has 
our note for nearly $200, at ten per 
cent till due and twelve after.” 

“Some day,” said Sandy, “Double 
Cross will get what’s coming to him.” 

W ELL, they had been trying to pay 
that note ever since. This sum¬ 
mer had been dry. There would be a 
little wheat for chicken feed, some 
maybe for a grist to the flour mill, and 
some seed. There would be some oats 
for horse feed, but no big crop. Early 
in June, Paul had taken the horses out 
to work. Railway grades being now 
finished, the settlers took their teams 
south on the big irrigation ditch at 
Bassano. So now again Margaret was 


alone, with little Helen, about three 
years old. 

Last night she had searched the 
small pasture with its few willow- 
dressed sloughs in vain, for Bessie. 
She had found several breaks in the 
wire fence, but the ground was so 
hard and dry that her untrained eye 
could not detect any tracks. Bessie 
was coming in fresh very shortly and 
must be watched. 

This morning very early she had 
started again looking for the missing 
animal. Searching again in the pasture, 
thoroughly, as she thought, she found 
no trace, so she must go outside to 
search. Her saddle horse had been lent 
to a neighbor lady, Mrs. Jensen, who, 
with another neighborhood chum. 
Marge Black, were leaving early on a 
15-mile ride to the nearest post office 
at Finger Hills. So Margaret was afoot, 
at least for the time. Snatching a 
hasty breakfast of toast and coffee, she 
took little Helen over to stay with ten- 
year-old Ruth Black, while she hunted 
the cow. Jim Black was also away on 
the big ditch, with Paul. 

•Well, neither Sandy Murray, who 
had given her coffee and scotch scones, 
nor Mrs. Sotnikow, the Russian, who 
also offered hospitality, nor the Jen¬ 
sens, had seen any trace of Bessie the 
cow. 

She knew that if she climbed 
Bright’s lookout she could see , for 
miles in any direction. So here she 
was, with her father’s military field 
glasses, of splendid magnifying power, 
scanning the whole country. Away to 
the south was the Big Redding Lease, 
with hundreds of range cattle, but 
fenced and well maintained. Away off, 
miles to the southwest, she could see 
two riders. That would be Marge and 
Mrs. Jensen coming back with the mail 
from Finger Hills. Oh, if there were a 
letter or card from Paul! 

Well, she would take one more look 
around with the glasses, and then she 
would go to Marge Black’s, have 
Pansy, the saddle horse, fed and 
rested, and look for Bessie again, this 
time not afoot. 

Again she searched the bluish haze 
of the July sunlight. Smoke from far- 
off forest fires was already dimming 
the prairie horizon. East there were 
ten head of cattle grazing. That would 
be five oxen belonging to Chinese 
Charlie, and five head belonging to the 
new Englishman, Summers, all feed¬ 
ing together. North there was a big 
steam outfit with a long plume of 
smoke trailing-Bob Duncan’s new 
steam breaking outfit. How she wished 
they could afford to hire Bob to break 
100 acres. 

Far off, northwest, a team and 
buggy on the prairie trail coming from 
Stillicombe, the end of steel, 100 miles 
away. None of the settlers had a 

(Please turn to page 43) 
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The story of a 

South African 
Farm Family 

Something of a revolution in the agriculture of the 
Orange Free State has been sparked by this farmer 

by G. J. VAN ZYL 



Wilhelmina and Hendrik play while Piet and Isabella Eksteen enjoy coffee wan men 
elder daughter. Sybil, on the stoep of their homestead Boomplaas, or Tree barm. 


I WANT to introduce you to one of the happiest 
men in South Africa. He is round-faced, plump 
Mr. Pieter Eksteen, and he is happy because 
he is one of the vanguard in a successful agricul¬ 
tural revolution. His example, in fact, is leading 
swiftly to the adoption of a new system of sound, 
diversified farming on South Africa’s productive 
Highveld—the plateau on which stands fabulous 
Johannesburg, from whose mines a golden stream 
of wealth has poured into the world for the past 
75 years. Near his farm—not 50 miles away, in fact- 
are the new Free State goldfields, whose uranium 
and gold are swelling the Union’s treasure chest. 

Grass is the banner under which Mr. Eksteen 
has mustered his followers, and grass is the very 
substance of his revolutionary movement . . . 

But before you can get to know Mr. Eksteen as 
a man, and before you can appreciate the scope 
and significance of his work, it is necessary to 
sketch in the background. 

First of all, there is the Orange Free State where 
his farm is situated. This is South Africa’s central 
province, a flat plain with rolling, prairie-like 
grasslands with here and there a tree, lying at an 
average height of about 4,000 feet above sea level. 
Its soil is fertile and, for the most part, deep, but 
it suffers a handicap common to the whole of 
South Africa’s interior: it gets its rainfall of about 
25 inches a year only between October and April. 
And even then, much of this rain comes in the 
form of torrential summer thunderstorms that 
batter the earth, leach out its nutrients, and carry 
off the rich topsoil to the rivers and the sea. 

In winter the generally warm days are followed 
by freezing nights, and the veld dries up into a 
cheerless, brown landscape of dead grass. There 
is no snow, and if the spring rains are late, the 
cattle, sleek at the beginning of the cold weather, 
lose condition faster and faster. Along the roads 
they stand knee deep in grass that gives them no 
nutriment, and resemble, in their immobility, 
futuristic hatracks. This is no idle figure of speech, 
for their hipbones and their horns could easily be 
used for the purpose. 

The revolution that Mr. Eksteen is helping to 
foster will change this picture, though. 



The unpretentious home at Boomplaas nestles in 
luxuriant shrubs. Piet is planning a new house. 


T HE Orange Free State was first settled by 
White pioneers, the Voortrekkers (the word 
means those who led the migration), about 100 
years ago. These men and their families trekked 
up from the Cape Colony to find new pastures for 
their herds of sheep and cattle, and found a country 
virtually devoid of human life, but rich in game- 
lion and leopard, springbuck and blesbuck and 
koodoo in their thousands. The rich grasslands were 
lush and lovely, and the apparent aridity of the 
landscape was belied by the thousands of fountains 
bubbling crystal clear - water. Today there are 
scores of farm names ending with the suffix 
“fontein”—fountain. Many of these fountains have, 
alas, dried up because of bad land use. 

The needs of the pioneers were simple and were 
easily met by their environment. The game and 

f. 


their domesticated herds supplied them with meat 
and tallow and skins for their boots, their harness, 
and even for some of their garments. They were a 
simple, pastoral people who delighted in hunting, 
and they grew comparatively few arable crops. 

Then came the discovery of diamonds in Kim¬ 
berley, of gold in Johannesburg and, at the begin¬ 
ning of this century, the South African War. This 
saw the end of the republics of the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal; and, in 1910, the forma¬ 
tion of the Union of South Africa, which incorpor¬ 
ated the two Boer republics and the Colonies of 
the Cape and Natal. The mines resumed produc¬ 
tion, and as their wealth was wrested from the 
earth, great towns, offering markets, began to 
develop. Overnight, South Africa’s farm economy 
began to change from a subsistence basis to a 
productive one. 

But the pioneers, cut off from Europe for more 
than 200 years, had no real tradition of soil hus¬ 
bandry. The inevitable result was that in their 


eagerness to supply the'insatiable demands of the 
growing towns, they exploited their soil with bad 
farming. They found that maize (Indian corn) grew 
well, and that all that they could produce would 
be consumed, not only as feed for animals, but 
also as food for humans. Maize meal was the 
staple diet of the Africans who labored in the 
mines, in the towns and villages, and on the farms 
themselves. 

And so, year after year, maize was produced, 
resulting, inevitably, in the impoverishment of the 
soil and the drying up of the fountains. In time, 
conditions that led to the creation of the vast 
Middle Western American dustbowl were being 
duplicated in Africa, and every spring, when the 
windy season began and before the saving rains 
fell, wind erosion threw up grim, black clouds 
that obscured thousands of square miles of country. 


O NE of the first practical farmers who realized 
that something had to be done was Mr. Pieter 
Eksteen, who at that time was still a youth working 
for his father and earning a small wage. Grass, it 
seemed to him, was the answer. He could hardly 
read English, but avidly struggled through every 
article in English-language farming magazines that 
told of grass-ley practices overseas (at that time 
there was no Afrikaans - language agricultural 
magazine). 

He tried hard to persuade his conservative father 
to introduce leys, but was met with skepticism and 
refusal. On their farm in the southern Free State, 
about 50 miles from the capital, Bloemfontein 
(“the fountain of flowers”), they went on farming in 
the old, destructive way. 

Then, in the middle thirties, Pieter Eksteen’s 
grandfather, who had a farm in the northwestern 
Free State, about 200 miles away, died and left it to 
his son, who sent Pieter north to take over and, even¬ 
tually, in 1943, to rent it. (Please turn to page 30) 
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Afrikander cattle, crossed with Shorthorns and Heretords, graze on the Eragrostis curvula grass, 
selected by Piet for its high carrying capacity on the veld, which resembles Canadian prairie. 
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We Welcome 
the Farmer-Investor 

If you are considering investing farm earnings in 
Canadian industry, we invite you to make use of our 
investment services. There is a James Richardson & 
Sons office in many of the principal marketing towns 
on the Prairies, as well as in Southern Ontario. At 
any one of them you will be most welcome. 

At your request, one of our rural representatives will 
be glad to visit you on your farm to discuss your 
investment plans, or to answer any questions you may 
have about stocks or bonds. 




when its an £xsde you start 

Any Exide Battery gives you the peak of power instantly, 
every time, in any weather, under all conditions. Exide Bat¬ 
teries are made of patented alloys that resist overcharging and 
sulphation—an ordinary battery's mortal enemies. For tractors, 
for self propelled vehicles, for 
peace of mind and for pocketbook 
protection . . . 

Get sure starts with Exide as low 
as $12.95 exchange. 



Under the 
Peace Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 

W HILE L. B. Pearson helps en¬ 
hance his country’s reputation 
in international affairs, at the 
critical sessions of the United Nations, 
the Prime Minister has been working 
at home in his own quietly effective 
way. Mr. St. Laurent’s chief contri¬ 
bution in recent weeks was, of course, 
the announcement of new plans for 
aiding universities and students. This 
has been commented on widely and, 
on the whole, favorably. 

The Prime Minister made another 
speech a little later that was less spec¬ 
tacular in content, but yet as thought¬ 
ful and stimulating as any he has 
delivered in recent months. It covered 
a wide field, being largely devoted to 
the proposition that critics who de¬ 
plore government intervention in 
social and economic matters as steps 
toward communism are wrong. “These 
people,” he said, “have not yet re¬ 
alized that communism is not brought 
about by social rroaress, but too often 
by the very individualism which they 
favor.” 

Among the areas which Mr. St. 
Laurent touched on in his defence of 
government action was agriculture; 
and here he brought up the question 
of land use. His remarks, although 
some of them refer specifically to 
eastern Canada, have a fairly wide 
application in princinle, and perhaps 
are worth repeating here: 

“I am convinced that some of the 
land in eastern Canada that hard¬ 
working Canadians are trying to use 
as farms should go back to forest and 
water conservation and those attempt¬ 
ing to live on them resettled in more 
rewarding surroundings. Something 
less than the present total area under 
agricultural pursuits must be made to 
produce more foodstuffs than is now 
being obtained. 

“I suggest this should be the urgent 
business of all levels of government 
as well as private enterprise, both 
individual and co-operative, to see to 
it that agricultural production keeps 
up with our increase in population 
and thus provides the farming popula¬ 
tion with a fair share of the national 
income.” 

T HE Prime Minister thus shows 
himself well aware of a problem 
of growing magnitude in parts of the 
country — indeed it exists in some 
measure in every part—which will be¬ 
come more serious the longer it is 
allowed to drift. In the Ottawa Valley 
and several counties of eastern On¬ 
tario, for example, a survey has shown 
that the number of farm families sup¬ 
porting themselves solely from the 
land is steadily shrinking. More and 
more of them rely on part-time em¬ 
ployment in towns and cities, or in 
the bush, or have to augment their 
incomes in some way apart from farm¬ 
ing. 

Mr. St. Laurent may have been 
thinking of this situation when he 
spoke. The federal government itself 
has indicated a far more cautious atti¬ 
tude toward price support measures 
than has been the case in the 



United States. Its attitude is that price 
supports may be justified, in order to 
tide some section of the farming in¬ 
dustry over a crisis and perhaps to 
allow it a breathing space in which 
to switch to some other form of pro¬ 
duction. 

A fair share of the national income, 
as the Prime Minister recognizes, is 
an imperative. Evidence accumulates 
that Canadian agriculture as a whole 
is not getting it today. 

Well, there is a general election not 
many months qway and, whatever his 
economic position may be in relation 
to other groups, the farmer does con¬ 
tinue to enjoy one advantage. He has 
voting power. Although the gap has 
been narrowed, urban and suburban 
constituencies still contain more voters 
than broadly rural ones, meaning that 
rural seats have a political strength 
out of proportion to their population. 
Under all the circumstances, and so 
long as it is not pushed to extremes, 
it seems a defensible arrangement. 

Mr. St. Laurent may have been 
doing a little quiet reflecting on the 
farm vote as he prepares to lead the 
Liberal party into another general 
election campaign. There is no ques¬ 
tion qf his eagerness to lead it once 
again. He has shown himself, lately, 
full of vim and quite recovered from 
the weariness that had plainly over¬ 
taken him during the closing stages of 
the last session of Parliament. And if 
he remains in such good fettle, he will 
be as formidable as ever on the hus¬ 
tings. 

The Conservatives, who know from 
sad experience just what a campaigner 
the Prime Minister can be, are under 
no illusions. Few of them at this stage 
really expect to defeat the government 
in 1957. Even that, the more opti¬ 
mistic say, is not impossible. But it 
will be very difficult, especially as the 
opposition to the Liberals is as badly 
split as at any time. Mr. Drew’s de¬ 
clared policy, as given to the last 
annual meeting of the national Pro¬ 
gressive Conservative Association, was 
to appeal to every anti-Liberal to sup¬ 
port the Conservatives, regardless of 
whether they had fancied the CCF, 
Social Credit or independents in the 
past; and at the same time he gave a 
definite undertaking not to enter into 
coalitions with any other group. 

Whether his successor will follow 
the same uncompromising strategy 
remains to be seen. V 
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GET IT AT A GLANCE 


Farm News 
At Home and Abroad 

World wheat stocks are still increas¬ 
ing, according to the Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organization. The increase 
was one million metric tons last year, 
and it is estimated that another 2.2 
million tons will be added by the 
1955-56 season. . V 

A pound package of butter is being 
marketed in four individually wrapped 
quarter-pound prints by the United 
Co-operatives of Ontario. The quarter- 
pounds fit most butter dishes, or can 
be sliced for individual patties. V 
The first controlled atmosphere apple 
storage in western North America is 
being built in the Okanagan Valley, 
B.C. It may add three months to the 
storage life of the McIntosh variety, 
and could extend the market period by 
ten days to two weeks after removal 
from storage, as compared with air 
storage. V 

Red Danish cattle, a dual-purpose 
breed, now have a breed association in 
the United States, and have become 
popular in Michigan. There are some 
in Canada. V 

Russian wild rye has become do¬ 
mesticated, and a quantity of No. 1 
seed is being distributed by the soils 
and crops branch of the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture. It is used 
for pasture mixtures in drier areas, but 
requires good drainage and ample 
moisture for seed production. V 

The Canadian wheat crop for 1956 
is now estimated at 537,796,000 
bushels, according to the Bureau of 
Statistics. This does not include durum 
wheat, which reached a record total 
of 43,300,000 bushels this year. V 
Herbage exposed to radiation from 
the explosion of atomic weapons in 
Australia has been fed to sheep, rab¬ 
bits and other animals, and the amount 
of radiation being absorbed by the ani¬ 
mals is being measured. It is hoped to 
provide valuable data on the con¬ 
tamination of food in this atomic 
age. V 

The Agricultural Institute of Canada 
has appointed J. E. McCannel as ex¬ 
ecutive secretary. A 1950 graduate of 
the University of Saskatchewan, Mr. 
McCannel was on the personnel selec¬ 
tion staff of the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission of Canada, until recently. V 
Accidents on Alberta farms in the . 
first nine months of this year claimed 
67 lives, compared with 56 in the 
same period last year, and 69 in the 
whole of 1955. Tractor mishaps have 
decreased, however, and this is be¬ 
lieved to be partly due to the safety 
program of the Alberta Safety Coun¬ 
cil. V 

Farm products shipped through the 
Suez Canal in 1955 made up 15 per 
cent of the total of 107.5 million 
metric tons, according to the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. The most 
important movement was east to west, 
bringing food and raw materials from 
East Africa and Southeast Asia to 
Europe and North America. V 

Nearly a hundred farmers and their 
wives from Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba visited the Ontario Agricul¬ 
tural College, Guelph, recently, dur¬ 
ing a tour of eastern Canada. V 


Much smaller supplies of pork are 
expected until next fall, it is estimated 
by the Marketing Service, Canada 
Department of Agriculture. Figures 
for the last quarter of 1956 show 10 
per cent smaller runs than a year ago, 
with a still heavier reduction of 18 per 
cent in prospect for the first quarter of 
1957, followed by a 12 per cent de¬ 
crease in the second and third 
quarters. V 

Wool production has been increased 
in New Zealand by 13 to 20 per cent 
by implanting a hormone tablet under 
the skin of sheep, following three years 
of tests by Dr. D. S. Hart of Lincoln 
College, Canterbury. V 

More humane methods for slaugh¬ 
tering animals may result from an in¬ 
vestigation to be made in abattoirs by 
the Toronto Humane Society, at the 
request of the Toronto Board of 
Health. V 

The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool an¬ 
nual meeting asked that the Wheat 
Board should market all grains pro¬ 
duced in western Canada, especially 
flax and rye. The Board handles wheat, 
oats and barley at present. V 

Artificial breeding of cattle started 
in 1788. According to Professor T. 
Bonadonna of Milan, a monk named 
Lazzaro Spallanzani experimented 
with artificial breeding nearly 200 
years ago. Last year, 22 per cent of 
all the calves born in Italy were the 
result of artificial breeding. V 

The British Columbia Milk Board, 

for the second successive month, in¬ 
creased the accounting value of Class 
1 qualifying milk in November. The 
new value is $5,577, compared with 
the original price of $5.32, making an 
increase of 25 cents per 100 pounds 
of four per cent milk. V 

Manitoba’s poplar trees could sup¬ 
port an investment of $38 million by 
industry, according to the provincial 
Department of Industry and Com¬ 
merce. The industries would be pro¬ 
ducing newsprint, corrugated board, 
and several “satellite” products. V 

A minimum length for pigs in higher 
grades has been set by the British 
Ministry of Agriculture. Effective next 
March, the minimum length for higher 


grading will be 30 54 inches, but some 
doubt exists among farmers as to the 
way to measure the length, owing to 
stretch when the carcass is hanging. V 

Ontario hatcheries have produced 
1,618,665 turkey poults this year, ac¬ 
cording to the Canada Department of 
Agriculture. With an estimated total 
value of $25 million in 1956, 64 per 
cent more turkeys were hatched in 
Ontario this year than last. V 

Claiming a harvest of 215 bushels 
of wheat from less than two acres, R. 
P. Severn of Stornoway, Sask., says 
that a neighbor helped him to combine 
the small field and can vouch for it. 
This is a yield of more than 108 
bushels an acre, compared with the 
provincial average of 23.5. V 

W. C. Mooney of Wawanesa, Man., 
has been elected president of the 
Manitoba Stock Growers’ Association. 
After its first year, the Association now 
has 226 members. V 

The first considerable increase in 
hog prices in several months was re¬ 
corded in the United States in early 
November, following an announce¬ 
ment that the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture would spend $100 million to 
support hog prices. The top reached 
was $15.50 per 100 pounds. V 

Wild rice seeds have been sown by 
aircraft in Washagami and Canoeshed 
Lakes in northern Ontario by the De¬ 
partment of Lands and Forests. The 
seeds came ’ from rice crops in the 
Gogama district. V 

Over li /2 million trees were planted 
on Alberta farms last year, to serve as 
farmstead and roadside shelterbelts, 
and field windbreaks. The provincial 
Department of Agriculture has some 
caragana, green ash, Manitoba maple 
and lodgepole pine available for 1957 
plantings. V 

About 9,000 tons of egg pulp will 
be delivered to the United Kingdom 
by the Australian Egg Board in the 
next six months. A contract for 1,000 
tons of pasteurized egg pulp has been 
negotiated with Western Germany. V 

The annual harvest of eels by Que¬ 
bec farmers on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence River yields about a million 
pounds of eels for the freezing plant. 
Using steel-wired traps, some farmers 
can earn up to $1,500 during three 
months in the fall and early winter. V 


Readers’ Snapshots 



Posing on the scales for Mrs. Andrew Reinhart 
of Tompkins, Sask., this fugitive from Thanks¬ 
giving was reatly for Christmas at 33 pounds. 


WESTCLOX 



Giving 



BIG BEN. New, modern styling. As 
you like him. Spring-driven or elec¬ 
tric. Quiet tick, metal case, non- 
breakable crystal. $7.95. Luminous, 
$8.95. 



CLOCK OF TOMORROW. Finest spring- 
driven alarm Westclox ever made. 
Quiet tick, chime alarm, luminous 
dial. White or black, gold colored 
trim. $14.95. 



SNOWFLAKE. Electric wall clock. 
Fresh and charming as its name. 
New, three dimensional dial. Choice 
of Red, Turquoise, Pink or Charcoal. 
$7.95. 60 cycle only. 



WRIST BEN. Completely re-styled.Non- 
breakable crystal. Anti-magnetic. 
$7.95. Luminous, $8.95. 


JUDGE. Water, dust and shock resis¬ 
tant. Luminous, $12.95. With metal 
expansion bracelet, $13.95. 

WESTCLOX* 

the makers of BIG BEN* 

Western Clock Company Limited 
Peterborough, Ontario 

*Trade Marks Reg'd. 
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The objective of the advertising and sales promotion issued 
by the Dairy Farmers of Canada is to maintain and expand 
the home market for the products of Canada’s milk producers. 
The figures for per capita consumption of dairy foods for 1951 
and 1955 indicate what has been accomplished in the last five 
years in the face of heavy advertising and promotion of 
competitive foods and beverages. 

ANNUAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
OF DAIRY FOODS 1951 vs. 1955 


FLUID MILK 
AND CREAM 

CREAMERY 

BUTTER 


CHEESE 


SKIM MILK 
POWDER 

EVAPORATED 

MILK 


ICE CREAM 


1951—314.4 PTS. 
1955—318.61 PTS. 


1951—19.17 LBS. 
1955—19.29 LBS. 

1951—5.70 LBS. 
1955—6.58 LBS. 


1951—3.72 LBS. 
1955—5.18 LBS. 

1951—17.86 LBS. 
1955—18.46 LBS. 

1951—14.48 PTS. 
1955—16.72 PTS. 



Here’s how the figures compared 
at the end of 1955 with 1951 


Fluid milk & cream, up 4.21 pts. or 1 % at 318.6 pts. 


Creamery Butter, up .12 lb. or .6% at 19.29 lbs. 


Cheese, up .56 lb. or 15.4% at 6.58 lbs. 


Skim Milk Powder, up 1.46 lbs. or 31.9% at 5.18 lbs. 


Evaporated Milk, up .60 lb. or 3.4% at 18.46 lbs. 


Ice Cream, up 1.34 pts. or 15.5% at 16.72 pts. 


Total consumption of dairy foods, In terms of milk, was 
1028.41 lbs. per capita, placing Canada fifth among the nations 
Of the world. 

Canada’s steadily increasing population (11.4% in the five- 
year period compared above) together with gains in per capita 
consumption provide an ever growing market for the Canadian 
dairyman. But, with a 14.1 % increase in the number of milk 
cows and a 17.0% increase in the amount of milk sold off the 
farm, continued gains in per capita consumption of dairy 
foods is essential for the economic health of the dairy industry. 


DAIRY FARMERS OF CANADA 


409 HURON STREET 



TORONTO, CANADA 
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Roswell Bailey of Wain fleet, Ontario , says that his dairy cows are healthier 
when they feed outside • He designed this loafing barn and feeder for them • 


Bloat Control 
Experiments Promising 

LTHOUGH further experiments 
are needed, two out of three 
treatments have given satisfactory pro¬ 
tection from bloat in dairy cattle fed 
mechanically grazed ladino and alfalfa 
forage in preliminary trials at the 
Summerland Experimental Farm, 
B.C. 

, - J. E. Miltimore reports that the 
three treatments were 75 000 units of 
■ potassium • penicillin, nine ounces of 
mineral oil, and 40 grams of Antifoam 
AFT' emulsion. The treatments were 
given through the mouth after the 
morning milking, using 20 milking 
cows over a four-week period. 

No bloat occurred in a group treated 
with the mineral oil, and only one 
animal showed mild bloat in a group 
given the penicillin treatment. But 
animals in a control group (no treat¬ 
ment) and those having Antifoam AF, 
bloated frequently, with marked daily 
fluctuations in the number of recorded 
cases. The treatments must be evalu¬ 
ated with grazing animals, and also 
to determine dosage rates, before any 
recommendations can be made. yf 

Supplements 
For Winter Feeding 

A GOOD supply of supplements is 
as important as a good supply of 
fodder for the long winter feeding 
period, if proper nutrition is the aim. 
Erie Roger, livestock specialist with 
the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture, recommends livestock 
men to lay in a supply of these sup¬ 
plements as soon as possible. 

Fodder harvested late in the season 
is often quite low in quality, and a 
protein supplement should be fed 
with farm-grown grain, especially in 
the case of young animals, to main¬ 
tain a high rate of growth. The cost 
of a protein supplement is more than 
returned because animals make better 
use of other feeds if it is included in 
their rations. 

With one pound of protein supple¬ 
ment per day (32 per cent concen¬ 
trate or linseed oil meal) added to a 


small amount of grain, most animals 
will have sufficient, says Roger. It is 
also wise to keep salt in the feeding 
quarters where animals have access to 
it at all times, and good water is im¬ 
portant in successful winter feeding, 
too. V 

Proved Sires 
Needed for A.I. 

RTIFICIALLY used bulls breed an 
average of 2,000 cows a year, and 
this could be increased many times if 
there was a strong demand for semen 
from a particular buffi Breeding bulls 
are used more heavily in artificial in¬ 
semination than in natural service, and 
mistakes in bull selections are much 
more serious when they are used arti¬ 
ficially. 

C. G. Hickman, dairy cattle breed¬ 
ing- research officer at the Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, says that 
clear objectives must be established 
for what is needed in a profitable dairy 
cow, and breeding programs for bull 
selection are imperative. Otherwise, 
artificial insemination can lower the 
producing abilities of the present 
generation of dairy cattle. 

He suggests that young bulls out of 
cows known to out-produce then- 
stable mates for several lactations 
should be put into limited artificial 
service in many herds. After a year, 
they should be taken out of service 
until the daughter production is 
known. With this information, the best 
bulls can be put back into service for 
heavy use, and the remainder, whose 
daughters fail to do better than aver¬ 
age, should be shipped to the slaugh¬ 
terhouse. The present scarcity of highly 
selected bulls discredits artificial in¬ 
semination and emphasizes the need 
for sire proving programs. V 

Have Your 
Frozen Flax Tested 

AMPLES of frozen flax sent to the 
University of Alberta have shown 
varying amounts of prussic acid, re¬ 
ports Dr. L. W. McElroy, professor of 
animal science. In about 25 per cent 








of the samples, the prussic acid con¬ 
tent was sufficient to be dangerous to 
livestock. 

There is a greater concentration of 
prussic acid in the head than in the 
rest of the plant, and it is advisable 
to have flaxseed or unthreshed flax 
analyzed, if it has been frozen and is 
intended for feed. No samples of 
threshed straw contained toxic quan¬ 
tities of prussic acid in tests up to 
early November. 

The areas from which samples came 
had no bearing on the poison content, 
so there is no way of telling, without 
analysis, whether the frozen flax is 
poisonous or not. Although the tox¬ 
icity is reduced by storage, it is al¬ 
ways wise to have frozen flax tested 
before feeding it, and District Agri¬ 
culturists can tell you how to go about 
it. V 

Broadleaf Hay 
Fairly Satisfactory 

A COMPARISON between broad¬ 
leaf hay and a timothy-clover 
mixture as roughage for wintering 
beef steers has been made at the 
Nappan Experimental Farm, N.S. 
This showed that broadleaf hay was 
less efficient for growing steers than 
the mixture was, although it appeared 
to be a fairly satisfactory roughage. 

C. D. T. Cameron, senior husband¬ 
man, says that 16 beef steers had 
broadleaf hay as their only roughage, 
and a similar group had the timothy- 
clover hay mixture. Every animal also 
received two pounds of meal per day. 

The experiment should be of in¬ 
terest to farmers on the Maritime 
dikelands, where an estimated 28,000 
acres of broadleaf hay is grown an¬ 
nually. It is very productive and 
thrives on the low, poorly drained 
areas of the dikelands. Because of its 
late maturity, it can be harvested after 
the upland hay is past the proper 
stage of maturity, and this extends 
the length of the harvest season, with¬ 
out any apparent effect on the quality 
of the roughage. V 

Grazing vs. 
Green-Chopping 

C HOPPING forage daily and haul¬ 
ing it to cattle has been shown 
by some dairy farmers to reduce their 
acreage of pasture crops by as much 
as 25 to 30 per cent. But does this 
method meet year-round feed require¬ 
ments? 

Michigan State University reports 
that a dairy farmer in the southern 
part of the state, where he has 120 
acres of productive crop land, can 
produce all the forage and grain 
needed during the year for 33 Hol¬ 
stein cows and young stock, when the 
pastures are grazed. If he changed to 
well-managed chopping and hauling, 
says the university, he could produce 
forage for at least three more cows 
and one replacement heifer. 

With milk sales per cow now aver¬ 
aging 9,000 pounds of 3.5 test milk, 
the milk from the three additional 
cows would add $1,036 to his receipts, 
based on a price of $3.80 per cwt. 
Sale of cull cows and calves would 
add $90, bringing additional receipts 
of $1,126. 


This dairy farmer, however, would 
have to buy grain and protein for the 
three extra cows and replacements, at 
an additional cost of $226. Other mis¬ 
cellaneous expenses, at $30 per cow, 
would add $90, and extra housing for 
them would cost $40. Take into ac¬ 
count an annual cost of $350 for the 
green-chopping system, but a saving 
of $75 for the elimination of some 
cross-fences. 

The university staff estimates that 
the shift from continuous grazing to 
chopping and hauling would increase 
net expenses by $631, and net income 
by $495. It is also important to re¬ 
member that the farmer would have 
to spend 30 to 90 minutes daily on 
chopping and hauling. It is concluded 
that, at present, it is doubtful if green¬ 
chopping is profitable unless a dairy 
farmer has 30 or more cows, and has 
few conflicts for the use of his labor 
and equipment during the pasture 
period. Most will probably gain more 
by improving their present grazing 
practices. V 

Converting 
Barley into Hogs 

T HE hog-barley ratio, which is the 
relation between the market value 
of hogs and the market value of feed 
grain, is a way of showing the pos¬ 
sible increase in returns when barley 
is marketed through hogs. It is calcu¬ 
lated by dividing the live weight 
value of 100 pounds of market hog, 
plus the carcass premium, by the mar¬ 
ket price of barley. The standard is 
the price of B1 bacon hogs and No. 1 
feed 1 barley. 

Using this method, the Brandon 
Experimental Farm, Man., gives the 
average relative amount#for the prov¬ 
ince in 20 years as 19.8 bushels of 
barley to 100 pounds of live hog, but 
the present relationship is slightly 
more favorable to the hog producer. 

As an example, the recent quota¬ 
tion for B1 bacon hogs was $26 per 
100 pounds dressed weight, which 
represents $19.50 per 100 pounds on 
a live weight basis. Using 90 cents 
per bushel as the price of No. 1 feed 
barley, a hog-barley ratio of 21.7 
bushels is obtained. This is slightly 
above the long-term average and 
shows a favorable position for the hog 
producer. V 

Better Milk 
From Clean Cows 

C LIPPING cows makes it easier to 
keep them clean and to produce 
good milk. The dairy department of 
the University of Illinois makes these 
recommendations: Clip tail and bob 
switch to clear ground by four inches, 
and clip tail head and round base of 
tail; clip the entire surface of the 
udder; clip the belly and hocks, mak¬ 
ing a mark line from navel to thurl on 
both sides by holding clippers on 
edge, with the bottom blade toward 
the cow’s head; clip flanks and thighs 
by running clippers up from the hock 
to the mark line; clip up the backbone. 

This does not eliminate the need to 
wash the udder and teats thoroughly 
before putting on the milking ma¬ 
chine, so as to produce clean milk and 
stimulate let-down. V 



A COMPLETE 
ADVERTISING PRODUCTION SERVICE 



rapid grip and 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


How to Build 
a Better Barn 


The new Geatfy Bam Book covers every detail 
of barn building from foundation to peak. It 
contains 142 pages of suggestions, instruc- I 
tions, photos and blueprint plans. It deals A 
with every type of barn, for stock of all 
kinds, with full particulars, and measure- 
menfs; includes pictures and plans also for 
dairies, milk houses, manure sheds, im¬ 
plement sheds.Over 80 years of experi¬ 
ence in planning and equipping hundreds 
of thousands of barns in Canada has gone 
into it. No matter what type of barn you 
think of building or remodelling, it will 
help you and save you money. 





VKgjfr v\* ** >1 



To Every Farmer Who Is Building 
or Remodelling 

This valuable book tells how to build a plank frame barn — 
give full measurements for 10 different types of plank 
framing. Tells how to lay out the floor in barns of different 
widths, with proper dimensions for walks, gutters, alleys, 
etc. — includes 30 blueprint floor plans drawn to scale. 
Tells how to construct stable walls of different types to 
resist cold — complete diagrams, measurements for 
various types of doors, window framing details. Tells 
how to ventilate to avoid dampness — with tables 
and blueprints of foul air shafts. Three hundred and 
eleven photos of the best barns in Canada give 
you a wide selection of types and designs to 
choose from. 

BEATTY BROS. LIMITED . FERGUS, ONT. 
Branches: Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Fergus, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, New Westminster 


| BEATTY BROS. LIMITED, BOX F 252, FERGUS, ONT. 
Please send me your new Beatty Barn Book FREE. 

I am Building □ Remodelling Q a Barn 

I Your Name. 

J P. O. Address.....R. R. No.Prov. 

■ Lot.Concession or Range. 

I Town Nearest You. 

I Siie of Barn.No. of Stock. 



MAIL 

COUPON 

for 

YOUR 

FREE 

COPY 
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Prevent anaemia 
& Nutritional scours 

I psj YOUNG PIGS ■ 


northerly areas of the prairie prov¬ 
inces. 

Sunflowers are attractive to western 
farmers because they can be planted 
on land which normally would be 
replaced by summerfallow, and the 
crop rotation is extended. They also 
resist frost and drought, and compete 
with annual weeds. There is the fur¬ 
ther point that they reduce the risks 
of a one-crop economy. 

One disadvantage is that this is a 
late maturing crop, Advance being the 
only variety to mature safely outside 
the Red River Valley, and this is 
susceptible to rust. Some progress is 
being made in overcoming these ob¬ 
jections by breeding. Beacon is a 
newly developed variety which has 
rust resistance, and it accounted for 
60 per cent of the acreage in 1955. 
Mennonite, an older variety, has a 
new-found popularity because its 
large seed finds a market in the con¬ 
fectionery trade. 

The cost of production of sun¬ 
flowers, and the average return per 
acre, appear to compare favorably 
with other crops in western Canada. 
There is little evidence that it is hard 
on the land, and regional tests are 
showing that it may have wide 
adaptation. V 


Brazil has been testing portable 
aluminum irrigation systems to 
increase the coffee crop. Results 
are startling: yield per tree is 
more than doubled. Even if ap¬ 
plied only to half of Brazil’s 
coffee crop, production would 
be increased by 3,700,000 bags! 

Our own Canadian farmers 
have found endless ways to use 
Canadian aluminum: Piping for 
orchards, field crops and stock 
... foil for mulching ... roofing 
and siding for barns, brooders 
and silos ... cans and pails for 
dairy farms. 

Canadian output of primary 
aluminum is being further in¬ 
creased to supply the makers of 
these and a thousand other prod¬ 
ucts useful in agriculture, in¬ 
dustry, defence and the home. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LTD. (ALCAN) 


called Dalapon, and it is a whitish 
powder which dissolves readily in 
water. 

The cost per pound of Dalapon pro¬ 
hibits its large-scale use for spraying, 
unless land values are fairly high. 
But it is recommended for spot treat¬ 
ment to prevent couch grass infesta¬ 
tions from spreading. It can be applied 
at any time after the couch grass 
growth is well developed until just 
before heading. Sprayed areas should 
be plowed one to two weeks after 
application, and then cultivated fre¬ 
quently for the balance of the season. 

Rate of application varies from 15 
to 25 pounds acid equivalent per acre, 
dissolved in 40 to 50 gallons of water. 
There is danger of injury if crops are 
planted soon after, spraying, but it 
was found at Kapuskasing that such 
crops as oats or barley, seeded down 
to a hay mixture, could be sown safe¬ 
ly at four to six weeks after spraying. 
The danger is less if Dalapon is 
applied in the fall before sowing the 
crops. V 


Earlier Swathing 
For Malting Barley 


F ARMERS can swath their malting 
barley earlier than they’ve been 
doing it, and still obtain maximum 
crop quality and quantity. According 
to tests at the Lacombe Experimental 
Farm, Alberta, in general, there has 
been a tendency for growers to leave 
the crop standing too long. 

Correct swathing dates are deter¬ 
mined by the moisture content of the 
kernel at swathing time, states Don 
Dew, Agricultural Engineer at La¬ 
combe. It was found that yield and 
bushel weight increases rapidly with 
a decrease in kernel moisture content 
at swathing, until a moisture content 
of 45 per cent is reached, then there 
is no further increase to maturity. 
Results of a malting analysis showed 
that top malting quality is obtained 
if swathing is done when the moisture 
content of the kernel is about 40 
per cent. There is actually a decline 
in both quantity and quality if the 
crop is left standing beyond this stage. 

In the Lacombe tests, strips of Olli 
barley" were swathed when the kernel 
moisture content was 56 per cent, 
and continued each day until moisture 
content reached 23 per cent. There 
was found to be a decided increase 
in quantity and quality of the strips 
cut in the 45 to 40 per cent range. 
It was also found that, under favorable 
drying conditions; barley cut at the 
45 per cent moisture. level could be 
threshed six or seven days after swath¬ 
ing, and cut at the 40 per cent level, 
five or six days after swathing. 

Since the electric moisture testers 
used by elevator agents wbn’t give 
moisture readings aBove 30 per cent, 
some practical way has still to be 
found to test a crop s moisture content 
in the field. However, the knowledge 
that nothing is gained by leaving a 
malting barley crop standing until it 
matures should enable growers to 
begin cutting operations earlier, and 
thus gain a few precious days. V 


A Billion 

Friends or Enemies? 


T HERE are billions of nematodes to 
the acre, but they are rarely 
seen because they are so small, and 
the only indication that they are there 
may be when they are harmful to 
plants. Dr. A. D. Baker of the Science 
Service Division, Canada Department 
of Agriculture, says that they are a 
type of worm, sometimes referred to 
as eelworms, roundworms or nemas, 
and they are to be found in oceans, 
rivers, lakes and streams, in the soil, 
on plants, or as parasites on animals. 

The study of the nematodes which 
attack plants has been sadly neglected, 
he says, and plant damage caused by 
them was attributed formerly to such 
things as soil deficiencies or insects. 
But now the science of nematology 
is being developed. It has been found 
that not all of the nematodes are 
harmful, and some may possibly play 
an important role in soil fertility. 
There are nematode specialists avail¬ 
able now to help farmers when they 
suspect that their nematodes are doing 
more harm than good. V 


I F there is a place or a demand for a 
row crop in western Canada, then 
the sunflower will fill that place, 
according to Dr. E. D. Putt of the 
Morden Experimental Farm, Man. He 
claims that there is little doubt that 
sunflbwer varieties will emerge from 
breeding programs which will produce 
economic yields over all but the more 


THE LIQUID IRON, COPPER 
AND VITAMIN CONCENTRATE 

At Drug or Feed Stores 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

St. Thomas, Ontario. Vancouver, B.C. V-716 


When Writing; to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


Quality Counts 

in any livestock endeavor 

Just recently a buyer from Mexico 
chose Landrace Swine Farm to make 
an initial purchase of two outstanding 
sows and one boar. We have the repu¬ 
tation for having one of the best and 
largest imported herds in Canada. Im¬ 
mediate delivery on open gilts, wean¬ 
ling gilts, serviceable boars, four-month- 
old and weanling boars. Guaranteed in 
pig sows. Catalogue. 

Fergus Landrace Swine Farm 

Fergus Ontario 


Control 

For Conch Grass 


A PROMISING control for couch 
grass is reported by M. R. 
Wiancko of the Kapuskasing Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Ont. The chemical is 


[Guide photo 

Safe grain storage on farms is not only a question of protection against 
weather . A fire break , as illustrated here , will reduce another hazard . 
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Soil Management 
In Smithers District 

S OME soils in west central British 
Columbia are so low in organic 
matter and available plant food that 
their ability to produce crops at an 
economic level will deteriorate rapid¬ 
ly, unless recommended practices are 
followed. 

R. Ashford of the Smithers Experi¬ 
mental Farm says that sound crop 
rotations, the use of commercial ferti¬ 
lizers with high nitrogen and phos¬ 
phate content, and the regular appli¬ 
cation of barnyard manure are essen¬ 
tial for satisfactory crop yields. 

Recommendations for rotations, fer¬ 
tilizers and soil management general¬ 
ly have been worked out, and can be 
obtained from the Experimental Farm 
or the local provincial agricultural 
offices in the region. V 

Controlling 
Insects with Disease 

D estructive insect pests in 

Canada may have met their 
match in certain virus diseases. So far, 
according to Dr. F. T. Bird of Insect 
Pathology Laboratory at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., there has been some suc¬ 
cess in controlling these pests, and 
there is undoubtedly a future in it. 

The principle is that the virus is 
contained in crystal-like bodies, and 
when swallowed by a healthy insect, 
the crystals dissolve in its stomach 
juices and the virus particles are re¬ 
leased. In the larvae of most moths 
and butterflies the virus organisms 
pass through the stomach wall and 
attack blood, fat and other cells. In 
the larvae of sawflies, the virus attacks 
the cells of the stomach wall and thus 
kills the insect. 

If larvae are infected late in their 
development, they may survive and 
become adults, in which case the virus 
is transmitted through the eggs of the 
adult and many of the young will die. 
In other words, an epidemic is started. 
Foliage contaminated during the 
growing season is the usual source 
of infection. V 


The Right 
Kind of Packer 

T HE results of two years of testing 
at the Lacombe Experimental 
Farm, Alberta, show that reduced 
grain yields and delayed crop maturity 
can result from using the wrong com¬ 
bination of seeder and packer. The 
three methods of seeding tested were 
a disker, a double disk drill, and a 
press drill (the press drill was used 
as a control to gauge the performance 
of the other two). 

The disker and double disk drill 
were tested in turn with a disk packer, 
a coil-type packer, and an ordinary 
crowfoot packer. While the type of 
packer used behind the double disk 
drill didn’t seem to make any d : fFer- 
ence, it was found that the combina¬ 
tion of a disker and a disk packer 
reduced crop yields an average of 
eight bushels per acre on black loam 
soils. If seeding with a disker, farmers 
should use either a coil type or a 
crowfoot packer. V 


Wow;! 


farm wide* 


ak$m co& pe/tAof! 



Automatic Traction Booster system—en¬ 
gineered by Allis-Chalmers now enables the 
WD-45 Tractor to handle bigger implements 
with greater working width —at less cost 
per foot. 

With this tractor and 4-bottom plow or 
12J4-ft. disc harrow, you can do from 25 to 
50 percent more field work per day. 

The extra acres covered in just a few 
rounds with these new Big-Capacity imple¬ 
ments will surprise and please you. 

The Traction Booster system auto¬ 
matically provides ground-gripping, power¬ 
saving drive-wheel traction to handle these 
much larger loads—and the depth 
holds steady. It’s as automatic as the 
tractor’s governor! 

Snap-Coupler hitch . . . you bet! 
Power-Shift wheels . . . sure! Two- 
Clutch Power Control... great! Dy¬ 
namic Power-Crater engine...sensa¬ 
tional! All these plus the Traction 
Booster system, a great new Allis- 
Chalmers development in power 
farming, are yours as standard 
equipment in the WD-45 Tractor 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
SASKATOON • TORONTO • ST. HYACINTHE 
CALGARY • EDMONTON • REGINA • WINNIPEG 


with the WD-45 TRACTION BOOSTER system 

and new Big-Capacity implements 



Engineering in Action! The Traction Booster 
system automatically changes dragging weight 
to rolling weight. Saves fuel, horsepower, and 
costly, unnecessary tractor weight. 

Saves tire wear from wheel slippage. Saves 
field time, and strain of adding wheel weights. 


Saves you! 

Remote ram-controlled wheel automatically 
provides lift for transport of Big-Capacity 4- 
bottom or 4-disc plow, 10-ft. or 12 J^-ft. double¬ 
action disc harrow. 

SNAP-COUPLER. POWER-CRATER,lnd TRACTION BOOSTER af# AlliS-Chalmerstradenrarte, • 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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IMPERIAL BANK 

OF CANADA 

Condensed 82nd Annual Statement 
October 31, 1956 

ASSETS 

Cash resources.... $154,242,676 


Securities and call loans. 217,766,571 

Total quick assets. $372,009,247 

Loans..^. 442,847,559 

N.H.A. mortgages. 28,893,283 

Bank premises. 9,692,733 

Letters of credit and other assets. 13,962,038 


$367,404,860 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits. $810,107,757 

Letters of credit and other liabilities. 16,330,855 

Total liabilities to the public. .$826,438,612 

Capital, rest and undivided profits. 40,966,248 

$867,404,860 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS 

Profits after making transfers to inner reserves. . $ 4,966,378 

Income taxes. 2,290,000 

$ 2,676,378 

Dividends. 1,861,925 

$ 814,453 

Undivided profits brought forward. ••••••••••. 2,151,795 

$ 2,966,248 

Transfer to rest account. 2,200,000 

Balance of undivided profits. $ 766,248 

J. S. PROCTOR, E. J. FRIESEN, 

President General Manager 

IMPERIAL 

4BAN ■rfuifa 




“I Longed for Relief from 

RHEUMATIC PAIN” 


J|| Are you suffering from the sharp, stabbing misery of 
Mv rheumatic pain? Do you long for relief as Mr. 

* William Attwells of 163 Earlsdale Ave., Toronto did? 
tUllk l||||Then listen to his encouraging message: “For over 

MB 30 years, my job as a milkman kept me outdoors in 
mil all kinds of bad weather. I often suffered from sharp, 
Ml muscular rheumatic pains in my arms and legs. 
\ j|l|§§Sometimes I could hardly lift my arm because of 
ver y severe pain. Fortunately, I learned of T-R-C’s 
and decided to try them. I am thankful to say they gave me quick, 
satisfactory relief.” If you suffer from rheumatic, neuritic or arthritic 
pain, take Templeton’s T-R-C’s for quick, effective relief! Ask your 
druggist for T-R-C’s today—only 79ff and $1.50. T-41 

FREE: Blue Diet Sheet. Write to: Templetons Ltd., 56 Colborne St., Toronto 


"THE MAGIC OF PLANT BREEDING 

Is making available amazing new types 
of flowers and vegetables. Stokes Seeds 
invites you to reserve your free copy of 
our catalogue. Find out about the new 
Hybrid flower and vegetable seeds, and 
our special early maturing varieties 
developed for Northern Planting. Re¬ 
member, for your Garden Needs, its 


Qvx/ozm 


Stokes Seeds Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 



These impressive cucumbers, grown on the Experimental Farm, Ft. Vermilion, 
Alberta, illustrate the northward movement of potential agricultural production. 


Controlled 
Fruit Storage 

I N the Okanagan Valley area of B.C., 
the most recent survey of apple 
varieties indicates 400,000 Delicious 
trees, 294,000 McIntosh, 113,000 
Winesap, - '72,000 Newtown, and 50,- 
000 trees, or less, of all other varieties. 
Successful marketing of the apple crop 
under such conditions, becomes • a 
matter of nice adjustment of supply 
to demand, with a view to disposing 
of each grade, of each variety, to best 
advantage. 

The normal marketing season of 
McIntosh comes earlier than those of 
Delicious, Newtown and Winesap. 
Cee Grade Delicious has, however, 
become a serious problem on the retail 
market; but a processing outlet has 
been difficult to obtain, because De¬ 
licious has been undesirable as a pro¬ 
cessing fruit, because of its shape, 
large core and rather sickly sweet 
juice. Fortunately, in this respect, the 
Summerland Experimental Farm re¬ 
ports experiments which suggest that 
Delicious may prove suitable for use 
in a fermented cider. 

Another important aspect of fresh 
fruit marketing is the ability of 
growers’ organizations, such as B.C. 
Tree Fruits Limited, to control stor¬ 
age periods for individual varieties so 
as to adjust shipments more closely to 
market demands. Storage in ordinary 
air at 32 degrees F., for extended 
periods, often leads to low-tempera¬ 
ture disorders, such as core flush. Re¬ 
cently, in eastern Canada and the 
United States, controlled-atmosphere 
storages have been coming into use, 
in which the oxygen and the carbon- 
dioxide content of the atmosphere is 
regulated, the former by controlled 
ventilation, and the latter by pumping 
air from the storage chamber through 
a solution of sodium hydroxide, and 
back to the storage chamber again 
after purification. It was found at Sum¬ 
merland last year, that a month or two 
could be added to the acceptable stor¬ 
age life of McIntosh apples by this 
method, while at the same time, pro¬ 
viding excellent control of core flush. 

Taken out of storage on March 19, 
for comparison with similar fruit 
stored in air at 32 degrees F., the 
controlled-storage fruit, after a week, 
was rated as good, or better in flavor 
than the air-stored fruit. It was at¬ 
tractive, and free of core flush, while 
the air-stored fruit showed consid¬ 
erable of this disorder. After storing 


both lots for ten days at 70 degrees 
F., no difference in firmness of the 
fruit was found. It was concluded that 
controlled storage in this experiment 
extended the shelf life of McIntosh 
in retail stores by a week or ten days. 

Knowledge that this can be done, 
puts an additional tool into the hands 
of the market specialists, who must 
determine when to use it, if at all. V 

New Wrinkles 
For Storing Grapes 

ARKET research specialists of the 
U.S.D.A. in California, can now 
predict fairly closely the amount of 
decay that will develop in grapes dur¬ 
ing the storage period. The experience 
reported was with Emperor grapes 
marketed by a California co-operative 
association. These grapes are largely 
marketed during the winter and early 
spring, and keeping qualities, there¬ 
fore, are very important. 

By placing a representative sample 
of a given lot of grapes in a humid, 
sterile container, at room temperature, 
they found that the quantity of 
moldy berries which developed after 
ten days, accurately indicated the rela¬ 
tive keeping qualities of the grapes 
from which the different samples were 
taken, and which were in cold storage. 
Decay, it was reported, is caused 
primarily by infections occurring be¬ 
fore harvest. Fumigation kills only the 
fungus spores on the surface. Infection 
from fungi entering the berries, de¬ 
velops in storage and after fumigation. 
By this method, separate lots of fruit 
in cold storage can be marketed in 
the order of greatest likelihood of loss 
through decay. To some extent, this 
forecasting method is still in the de¬ 
velopmental stage. V 

Check Your 
Storage Vegetables 

I F you have any vegetables in winter 
storage it is a good idea to look 
them over fairly frequently. Most 
farmers and home gardeners will have 
some vegetables put away for the win¬ 
ter, but sometimes the loss is fairly 
heavy. Often it is because the vege¬ 
tables are not sound when put into 
storage. 

If the vegetables are wilting, sprinkle 
the floor of the storage room, or 
moisten sand in which root vegetables 
are bedded. Discard anything that has 
begun to rot. V 
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1957 is GMC’s year for truck users 
everywhere. There are brand-new 
standard transmissions, new engines, 
new GVW’s, and much, much more! 
See your GMC dealer—NOW! 


BMC BLUE-CHIP MONEYMAKERSf.r195/ 

with Speed-Line Styling,"Performance Packed” Power-Trains 
... Engineered for Team-Work—Engine to Axle 



GMC Custom and Deluxe Cabs 

bring you new styling—new 
comfort and color, too. 



New Rear Axles. GMC’s 
wider-than-ever range of 
Hypoid rear axles makes it 
easy to find just what you 
need! 




Power to Spare in GMC V8’s. 

GMC for 1957 offers you a 
selection of V8 power units 
with up to 210 h.p. 



Big Line-up of GMC 6’s for '57. 

Up to 148 driving horse¬ 
power in GMC’s choice of 
sturdy 6’s. 




■Pr 

: 


■Ir S~p t 



Three Automatic Transmissions 
for "Shiftless” Driving. First, 
proven, popular and powerful 
Hydra-Matic. Then, on 9700 
through W-9900 Series, 
there’s optional Powermatic, 
employing new principles in 
automatic transmission. 



New,More Ruggea Frames.New 

load-carrying capacity is an¬ 
other sign of ’57 GMC new¬ 
ness—new safety, too, with a 
stronger-than-ever frame 
design. 

ThreadedSpringShockles.Spring 

shackles are threaded for easy 
removal and replacement. 



Five Sturdy Standard Transmissions. Truck users everywhere know 
famous 3-speed Synchro-Mesh, the Heavy Duty 3-speed Synchro- 
Mesh and the 4-speed H.D. But GMC has two new 5-speed units... 
the New Process transmission and the all-new Spicer 5-speed 
Heavy Duty truck transmission. 



Finally, Powerglide for light- 
duty work on Sedan Delivery 
vehicles. 



Worlds most complete, 
line of Trucks 


WATCH FOR THE FULL LINE-UP OF HEAVY DUTY GMC TRUCKS... COMING SOON! 
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WHAT'S NEW 


Coming April 1 957 
The Empress of England 


U* piJisjs 


_ they are of medium length, and so on. 

The manufacturers, in deciding on 
length, have considered the pitch of 
the thread, the cross-section of the 
bolt, and the strength of the average 
man. By ignoring this system, and 
increasing the length of the wrench, 
I have actually stretched bolts until 
they have broken in two, or have had 
to stop as soon as I felt the bolt 
low cost stretching. That’s why I say it is a 
the farm bad practice.—W.F.S., N.J. V 

Non-tip Feed Pan. A dog will not 
this idea tip its feeding pan, if the pan is 

anchored with a 
croquet arch 
and a rubber 
band cut from 
an inner tube. A 
one - pound cof- 
iu non-tip feed pan fee can provides 

is- the ideal feed- 

w ing pan, as its straight sides can be 
V held by the rubber band. Heavy wire 
can be substituted for a croquet arch, 
n t if that is not available.—J.J.W., Alta. V 
or 

Tighter Turn Button. Turn buttons 
L on the doors of barns and outbuild¬ 
ings can be 
kept tight and nail or screw 

snug by sliding washer j 

a short, stiff /^s. r 

spring over the _ 

nail (or holdmg spuing 


How Other 
Farmers Do It 


One-Man Chalk Snapper. One man 
can easily mark long sections single- 
handed w i t h p , N N a, leo 
this chalk line, to 2~ n- 
snapper. All you \ 
need is two one- 
foot lengths of Om 
1 x 8, a short 
length of 2x4, ^ 
and a common, chalk 

LINE 

spring-type 
clothespin; nail the boards together 
at an angle of about 60°, and fasten 
the 2x4 between them as shown in 
the sketch. Nail only one section of 
the clothespin to the projecting 2x4 
as indicated. To use it, first tie your 
chalk line to a nail at one end, and 
then place the device at the half-way 
mark, approximately where you want 
the line to strike. Slip the line be¬ 
tween the jaws of the clothespin and 
walk with it to the far end. Place 
your line down on your second mark, 
and gradually pull it tight. The ten¬ 
sion will cause the line to slip out of 
the jaws of the pin, and it will snap 
automatically.—H.E.F., Texas. V 


CROQUET 
ARCH, OR 
r ‘ HEAVY 
WIRE 


RUBBER 

BAND 


SPRING TYPE 
CLOTHES PIN 


.WELD HUBS TO 
J AXLE 


RIGHT 


WRONG 


Assistance with passports and full infor- 
motion from your local agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office. 


With more than a ton and a half of 
working weight, this 16-foot, wheel- 
type, disk harrow is said to have un¬ 
usual cutting ability while covering a 
lot of ground. Outer disks fold over 
the inner gangs for easy storage, pass¬ 
ing through gates, or adding weight 
for a 10-foot cut. (J. I. Case Co.) 

(152) V 


(as shown in the illustration), also 
place the flattened part of the staple 
next to the wire, as this clenches the 
staple in the post.—G.C.R., Alta. V 

Safety while baling. Many people, 
at haying time, like to trail a wagon 
behind the baler. If you nail an old 
rubber mat, or a split truck tube, on 
the platform where you stand to catch 
the bales on the wagon, you will not 
slip there and may avoid injury.— 
A.C.B., Sask. V 


Described as an all-purpose vehicle 
with a high road speed, the Unimog 
tractor has front and rear power lifts, 
a loading platform, a winch, and re¬ 
movable cab. It is said to pull, push 
or carry all farm implements, and can 
carry a ton of seed or fertilizer. (Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz of Canada Ltd.) (150) V 


(formerly MacDonald) 


TRACTOR CABS 


Scrap Wood in Cistern. If you can’t 
snare a piece of wood with a rope to 
remove it from 
a cistern, here is 
a way to impale 
it. Attach a long 
string to the 
handle of an 
awl by means of 
a screw eye 
turned into the 
wooden head of 
the awl. Lower 
the awl into the 
cistern until its point is resting on top 
of the wood, then a short pipe nipple, 
slipped over the string, should be 
allowed to drop down and strike the 
head of the awl. I have found that 
this impales the wood on the awl, and 
it is easy to lift it out.—H.M., Fla. V 


Available for 
most large 
tractors 


STRING 


SHORT PIPE 
DROPPED TO 
DRIVE AWL IN¬ 
TO FLOATING 
WOOD 


This feeding bowl for salt bricks or 
blocks is made of Permelite, which is 
claimed to be chip-proof, non-rusting 
and rugged. The fittings on the bowl 
are made of rust-proof bronze and 
stainless steel, and it can be mounted 
either on stanchions or walls. (Mor¬ 
ton Salt Company) (151) V 


This portable livestock scale can be 
taken into pastures or pens. The bull 
pen design is claimed to keep a large 
animal, such as a steer, from moving 
while being weighed. Several hogs, 
sheep or calves can be weighed in it 
simultaneously. (The Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse Co. Ltd.) (153) V 


For year-round weather protection. Protec¬ 
tion from wind and dust; sleet and snow! 
Now you can get your field work done 
easier and faster. 

Ask your dealer —or write us direct 

James B. Garter Limited 

85 Water Street, Winnipeg 1, Canada 


For further information about any item mentioned in this column write to 
What’s New Department, The Country Guide, 290 Vaughan Street, Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number fhown at the end of each item, as—(17). 
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NOW YOU CAN DO 
YOUR OWN WELDING 


If you’re handy with your hands, you can 
easily learn to do your own welding and save 
yourself the high cost of idle equipment wait¬ 
ing to be repaired. Without spending more 
than you would for a good washing machine 
or refrigerator, you, too, can own and profit¬ 
ably operate L.A. Welding and Cutting 
Equipment. More and more farmers are 
finding out that it definitely pays to do their 
own welding of broken machinery parts. Even 
broken axles can be repaired and put back 
into service as good as new . . . You can 
probably name many other repair jobs on 
which you could use welding and cutting— 
and don’t overlook the dozens of things 
around a farm you could make by these 
methods. 

Shown here is the type of L.A. farm 
welding and cutting equipment that will save 
you valuable time and money. Spare parts 
and complete supplies, plus service, are avail¬ 
able at all times. For complete information 
without obligation, just visit your nearest L.A. 
branch or dealer in Winnipeg, Regina, Saska¬ 
toon, Calgary, Edmonton—or fill in and mail 
this coupon today to the nearest L.A. branch 
in your district. 


[Guide photo 


Don’t make poultry fight for their feed. Each bird should have a minimum 
of three inches at the feeder, or some of them will not get their share. 


they apply to the Poultry Division, 
Animal Industry Branch, Department 
of Agriculture, Regina. Where a group 
of producers in an area undertake to 
keep accounts, a member of the poul¬ 
try division will visit them periodically 
to help with their problems. V 


Mix Laying 
Ration Carefully 

T HE Brandon Experimental Farm, 
Man., has found that soybean oil 
meal, although it has a high protein 
value, should not be used as the only 
protein supplement in a laying ration. 
Two or more sources of protein are 
essential to give the right type of pro¬ 
tein, or in technical language, the 
proper balance of amino acids. 

In a study of protein requirements 
for laying hens, it was also found that 
the protein quantity should not be less 
than 15 per cent. When the type of 
protein was satisfactory, and the 
rations were complete in all other 
nutrients, rations containing only 13 
per cent protein failed to maintain 
body weight and a satisfactory rate of 
production. The same relationship is 
true for other nutrients. 

The modern balanced feed is usually 
a mixture of home-grown grains with 
commercial concentrates or balancers, 
and the thing to remember is that all 
concentrates do not have the same 
amounts of vitamin, protein and min¬ 
eral materials. So when you are mixing 
a concentrate with home-grown grain, 
be sure to follow the manufacturer’s 
directions carefully. V 


The L.A. 
Handiwelder— 
complete Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding 
and cutting outfit, 
including a 
welding manual 


Pullets Will 
Balance Their Ration 

D O not try to hold pullets back, but 
give them a full ration of grain 
and pullet or growing mash and they 
will balance their own ration, says R. 
H. McMillan, poultry commissioner 
for Alberta. The .consumption of mash 
will go up during the molting period, 
and after that the grain will be taken 
more readily, helping to make up any 
loss of weight. 

The number of days between hatch¬ 
ing and sexual maturity is determined 
by breeding more than feeding, and a 
good strong pullet should be ready 
before it is due to come into produc¬ 
tion. Some birds produce at 4v4 
to seven months of age, but most do 
not lay before they are, fiye. or 5V 2 
months old, the latter being the ideal 
age for Leghorns and production-bred 
American breeds. 

Starving the pullets to stop some of 
them laying at 4t/> months of age will 
only turn good pullets into runts. If, 
on the other hand, pullets have been 
raised on full feed, and do not lay be¬ 
fore seven months of age, they should 
be killed off. V 


■Canadian LIQUID AIR Company Limited—| 

WINNIPEG: 604 Confederation Life Bldg. 
—REGINA: Fourth Ave. & Winnipeg St. 
—SASKATOON: 18th Street & Ave. M. 
South.—EDMONTON: 8615 Stadium Road. 
—CALGARY: 202 Fir@t St. East. 

I would like to know more about farm welding equipment 
Q Please send me additional information folders 
Q Please have your district representative call on me 

NAME.. w~ 


Miller A.C. 


Electric Arc 
Welder and Acces¬ 
sories—a complete 
electric welding 
outfit 


ADDRESS. 


PROV. 


Make Farming More Profitable! 


Septic Tank 

For Poultry Disposal 

-pyEAD birds on a broiler fa: 


Wt/yWAfT?. . * go ahead wtth FfL 


Discuss a Farm Improvement Loan with your 
nearest Bank of Montreal manager. 


Bank of Montreal 

(ZatULcbzA 'pOi&t 


TO 2 Million CAVADIAMi 


I Generali/ Speaking 


no matter how big or how wealthy an advertiser, he cannot afford 
to advertise a poor quality product. The advertiser's name or his 
brand on a product is your assurance that satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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produce More 
Live P»9 S • 


with 

REX 

WHEAT GERM 


OIL 


Make this season your most profitable yet—with 
Rex Oil. Rex Oil will increase the size of your litters, 
help to settle your sows and gilts, and activate boars 
slow to serve. What's more, sows fed Rex Wheat 
Germ Oil wean more and heavier pigs. Results like 
these account for the enthusiastic response from pig 
raisers everywhere. 

Here's what they’re saying: 

! ‘We feel Rex is good insurance—you just can't 
measure the good you get from Rex Wheat ■Germ 
Oil..D. M. DeKaib. 

•‘Rex Oil is a wonderful product—I would not be 
without it! It increased my average litter size by 
4 pigs yet they are all vigorous, uniform and 
healthy ..E. Qualls. 

For 20 years pig breeders have relied on Rex Wheat 
Germ Oil. Plan now to feed Rex Oil this season. Order 
it to-day. 

At Drug and Feed Stcrea 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

St. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. 

_V-719 



OVERHAULING? 

get 3-12 more 

HORSEPOWER! 


These new lightweight aluminum pistons 
are of larger bore than the pistons 
already in your tractor. They are pre¬ 
cision made by M & W and are called 
add-Pow’r because they add three to 
twelve more horsepower to your tractor. 
Ask your dealer to install M & W add- 
Pow’r pistons and sleeves—they’re avail¬ 
able for practically all makes of tractors. 
Show him this ad or write to your 
nearest distributor for a free leaflet. 
FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 

299 Danforth Road, Toronto 13, Ont. 
Mailing address: 

P.O. Box 40, Station "H", Toronto 13 
2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 
ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 
Sutherland Ave. at King, 

Winnipeg 4, Man. 

GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 
1348 Halifax St., 

Regina, Sask. 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E., 

Calgary, Alta. (Distributors for Alta, and B.C.) 


REMOVE UGLY 



RUST 


'with a Diamond Iron Removal Filter'’ 
Leaves water clear, sparkling-palat«> 
able. Write: 

OSHKOSH FILTER AND SOFTENER CO. 
.Oshkosh Wisconsin 




CUT FEED COSTS 20% 

WITH THE ORIGINAL “Little Britches** 
KRIMPER KRACKER-Stop wasteful feedin* 
whole grain. Low-cost “Little Britches” 
Krimper Kracker genuinely 
roller crimps any grain; makes 'oTSnoJV 

4 bn. do feeding work of five. 

Pays for itself quickly. 16 sizes. 

Write for free literature, sam- ]T 

pies and prices. 


CL-185, Bonner Sprir 
Kans., U.8.A. 


Young People 


On the farm and at home 


National » 

4-H Club Week 

A TOUR of the biggest indoor agri¬ 
cultural fair in the world — a 
glimpse of floodlit Niagara Falls shin¬ 
ing in the dark night—a visit to a 
turkey farm that will raise, kill, dress 
and sell 93,000 birds this year—a look 
at a mushroom plant where the shiny 
white buttons fresh from their dark 
growth bams are washed and packed 
into half a dozen products—and a visit 
to the nation’s capital: it was all part 
of a whirlwind week for 125 carefully 
selected Canadian 4-H Club members, 
from every province but Newfound¬ 
land. Next year, Canada’s tenth prov¬ 
ince, too, hopes to have delegates 
ready for 4-H week. 

Despite the absence of competitions 
(the big judging contests that have 
featured 4-H club week at the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair since their 
inception nearly 25 years ago, were 
abandoned this year), there was no 
lack of excitement for the young 
travellers. 

It was “Oh, look at these kitchens,” 
when the girls visited the Building 
Center in Toronto. Those built-in 
ranges and refrigerators on display, 
the steel cupboards and abundant 
shelf space, making their long-held 
dreams seem more real, gave the girls 
new ideas and enthusiasm for stream¬ 
lining kitchen chores in farm and city 
homes. 

Glenda Newson of Pugwash River, 
Nova Scotia, liked the pine-panelled 
sitting room, with matching furniture. 
Vicki Feistman of Chilliwack, B.C., 



Vicki Feistman, Chilliwack, B.C.; Gayle 
McLachlan, Winnipeg, Man.; Anna 
Sebzda, St. Albert, Alta., examine the 
built-in range at the Building Center. 

and Anna Sebzda of St. Albert, Al¬ 
berta, paused long to admire the big 
brick fireplace, ornamented with cop¬ 
per and ivory knickknacks. 

The girls gave free reign to their 
active imaginations on tours like this. 
As community leaders and housewives 
of the future, they will be influential 
in farm areas across the country in 
the coming years. 

For the boys, there was time to 
browse through the cattle barn to see 
the best livestock from across the con¬ 
tinent. They had opportunities to dis¬ 
cuss with owners of these cattle, and 


with farm leaders representing many 
branches of agriculture, their hopes 
and problems and rewards as farmers. 

“Agriculture has changed more in 
the last ten years in Canada, than it 
did in the previous 50 years,” Dr. H. 
L. Patterson of the Ontario Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture told them. 

That thought was vividly illus¬ 
trated when they visited Leaver tur¬ 
key farm. For there, a single farm 



. Rose Marie Flock, Tisdale, Sask.; 
Katherine Touer, Grand Falls, !\.B.; 
Glenda Newson, Pugivash River, N.S., 

admire the built-in refrigerator. 

produced 93,000 turkeys this year. In 
1951, it began with only 2,400 birds. 

All on the one farm, birds are 
hatched, raised, killed, eviscerated on 
a line handling 200 birds per hour, 
and frozen and stored in a deep freeze 
big enough to handle 50,000 birds. 

They learned, too, that the mam¬ 
moth turkey farm was only a sideline. 
Mushrooms are the main interest of 
George and L. H. Leaver. The 4-H 
visitors saw the processing plant 
where the mushrooms are washed, and 
canned as half-a-dozen products like 
whole mushrooms, sliced mushrooms, 
fancy buttons, stems and pieces, and 
creamed-sliced, ready for sale to just 
about every Canadian province. 

The group also visited one of the 
huge automobile assembly plants in 
the Toronto area and rounded out 
their program with discussions de¬ 
signed to stimulate their thoughts, 
and broaden their outlook on national 
and world horizons. 

They listened to optimistic predic¬ 
tions of the opportunities for young 
people today: “. . . boundless in the 
field of home economics,” said Miss 
Helen McKercher of the Ontario De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, “whether you 
want to be a dietitian, a research 
worker or a teacher; whether you feel 
that press, radio or television offers 
you a future; or whether you want to 
be a homemaker.” 

While citizenship is the main pur¬ 
pose of 4-H training, leaders hope 
that members will be educated to 
better citizenship and that many of 
them will remain on the farm. With 
this in mind. Dr. Patterson foresaw 
an ever greater demand for food in 
Canada. 

In all, it was an exciting and re¬ 
warding week for the luckiest, the 
hardest working, the most devoted of 
Canada’s 73,000 4-H’ers. V 


Adventures 

Unlimited 

OULD you like a front .seat at 
Madison Square Gardens when 
Toronto Maple Leafs play New York 
Rangers? Have you attended the In¬ 
ternational Plowing Match? Do you 
know how to make a complete puppet 
show? Have you visited an oyster 
farmer? 

Through the magic of films you can 
travel around the world and share 
hundreds of these exciting adventures. 
Your community can have regular 
film showings made available by the 
National Film Board in the capital 
city of your province. Yes, a little 
organizational work is needed to get 
the plan working but you’ll have 
many enthusiastic helpers for this 
project. Mr. W. G. Lee, Manager of 
the National Film Board office in 
Winnipeg, outlined for us how any 
district can obtain such a program. 

If you know that a film council is 
operating in your area, especially if it 
is on the same rail or bus line, all that 
is necessary is to contact the custodian 
of that film council. The custodian 
(usually he’s the postmaster, agricul¬ 
tural representative, or school princi¬ 
pal) makes up the schedule of film 
showings, has charge of equipment 
and makes arrangements for new dis¬ 
tricts to join. He will tell you the date 
when a film program will reach you 
and when and where to send it after 
a showing. You may receive eight film 
programs, one each month from Octo¬ 
ber to May inclusive. Each program 
runs for an hour or more and discus¬ 
sion notes and a poster for announcing 
the film showing are included. Dis¬ 
tricts may apply to join film councils 
at any time of the year but in order 
to receive the full year’s program they 
should notify the custodian before 
October. 

You may not know of any film 
council which is near enough to in¬ 
clude your district. In that case you 
should write the Manager, National 
Film Board, in the capital city of your 
province, and he will advise you of 
a film council which you may join. If 
there is no film council that could in- * 
elude your area he will send a repre¬ 
sentative to your district to help form 
one. At a public meeting of all in¬ 
terested in the plan, a president, vice- 
president and custodian are elected. 

A constitution is drawn up and mem¬ 
bers decide what fee will be charged 
to other districts who may wish to join 
the film council. 

The Film Board trains several 
people in an area on how to operate 
a projector and care for films. It is 
their practice to loan projector and 
screen to councils for their first year 
but the council is expected to make 
plans to buy their own equipment 
after that time. 

If film councils wish to have more 
than one film showing each month 
they can procure reels from public 
libraries, universities and business or¬ 
ganizations. Write and ask for a copy 
of their film catalogue and then make 
your choice. A small rental fee is 
charged on some films, others are sent 
free of charge. 

We cannot all travel around the 
world to watch thrilling events in dis¬ 
tant places but films can bring us 
entertainment, information and ad¬ 
ventures unlimited. V 
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Science 

And the Farm 

Turkeys from unfertilized eggs, a new 
antibiotic and animal survival in cold 


A turkey poult hatched recently 
from an unfertilized egg, was the 
first baby turkey to hatch and live for 
more than a few hours. It weighed 
slightly more than one ounce, at hatch¬ 
ing, which was 30 to 40 per cent less 
than normal. Parthenogenesis was dis¬ 
covered four years ago in turkey eggs. 
Since then, more than 13,000 infertile 
eggs have been placed under incuba¬ 
tion by Dr. M. W. Olson of the 
U.S.D.A. Research Center at Belts- 
ville, Maryland. From this number a 
large number of embryos formed. 
Some developed to final stages before 
dying in the shell, and only four have 
pipped their shells and hatched alive. 
One lived five hours, another eight 
hours, a third 18 hours and the one 
referred to here was alive after 20 
days. V 

The state entomologist of Minne¬ 
sota testified recently that scientists 
could now consider the eradication of 
certain insect pests. He was referring 
specifically to the gypsy moth, for¬ 
merly confined to the northeastern 
part of the continent, but which has 
now broken bonds to infest an area 30 
per cent larger, in New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The ento¬ 
mologist urged an appropriation of 
$1.5 million for control work last 
spring, and predicted that before many 
years, unless adequate action is taken 
now, $1.5 billion would be required. V 

Viruses are so tiny that they cannot 
be seen, except dimly and only 
through an electronic microscope. 
Scientists have long wondered how 
they spread from cell to cell, and now 
know that they do so by exploding the 
cell, which spills out the viruses, to 
invade other cells. California scientists 
have found that the virus-infected 
cells contained a new enzyme which 
they called virolysin, the formation of 
which is stimulated by the virus, and 
when sufficiently developed explodes 
the cells. V 

A new antibiotic called filipin has 
been discovered in the soil of the 
Philippine Islands. It is effective 
against 13 different fungi causing dis¬ 
ease in the human body, and in addi- 



“How can I ilo well in a history exam 
when they ask me about things that 
happened before I was born?” 


tion, attacks many other fungi which 
destroy food crops. V 

Netherland butter makers solved a 
butter surplus problem by freezing the 
cream and making butter from it as 
the market required it, instead of mak¬ 
ing the butter and putting it into cold 
storage. Twelve dairies made the ex¬ 
periment and found that butter from 
frozen cream tastes like fresh butter, 


but has a higher vitamin A content 
and is easier to spread. V 

Edgar S. McFadden, agronomist 
at the Texas A & M College, was re¬ 
cently awarded the John Scott Medal 
at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, for having originated and de¬ 
veloped the first rust-resistant bread 
wheat, in 1915. It was said at the 
AAAS meeting that, thanks to this dis¬ 
covery, 25 million people are eating 
today who would otherwise have 
died or be dying of starvation. Mc¬ 
Fadden thus joins Thomas Edison, 
Madame Curie, Dr. Vannevar Bush 
and Sir Alexander Fleming, all of 
whom have been recipients of the 
medal established by John Scott, a 
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chemist of Edinburgh, Scotland, under 
the terms of his will in 1816. V 

Sheep are sometimes lost in severe 
blizzards and buried under several feet 
of snow, where they cannot be located. 
At Birmingham, England, electronic 
equipment which will amplify the 
sound of a sheep’s heart beat into a 
headphone, even when the animal is 
under several feet of icebound snow, 
is being developed for use by High¬ 
land farmers whose sheep are some¬ 
times lost in winter snowdrifts. Apro¬ 
pos of such losses, an 18-year-old dog 
belonging to a farmer at Druid, Sas¬ 
katchewan, was reported lost in the 
December, 1955, blizzard. He was not 
found before 37 days and then in a 
large snowdrift near the barn, after 
having lost 45 pounds. V 
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FENCES STAY UP WHEN 
YOU USE “TRIPLE C” 
BRAND FENCE POSTS! 



Proven in years of service are fences 
built with pressure treated posts. For 
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"Triple C" brand posts. 
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BUILDING SUPPLY DEALER 

Pole type construction is the up-to-date, low cost 
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When your strip cup says MASTITIS... 

follow up immediately with “4-barrelled” 

TARGOT 

MASTITIS OINTMENT lederle 

Check your strip cup at every, milking. At the first sign 
of abnormal milk, infuse the infected quarter with 
TARGOT and get that cow back in the milking string 
without delay.. .with the least loss of milk ... and with 
the minimum of damage to delicate udder tissue! 

TARGOT contains not one but FOUR proved antibiotics for 
sure, fast action against all the common mastitis-causing 
bacteria—AUREOMYCIN* Chlortetracycline, Penicillin, 
Neomycin and Dihydrostreptomycin. 

The lighter-than-milk base floats the four antibiotics into 
faster contact with all the affected tissue. TARGOT 
does not mix with the milk... remains at work longer... 
is not milked out and wasted. Available from your 
veterinarian or druggist. *Re K . u.s. Trade-Mark 


Stronger ... but gentle TARGOT combines 4 powerful antibiotics 




Always ask for TARGOT by name 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


North American Cyanamid Limited 
5550 Royalmount Avenue 
Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec 


MACHINERY DEPRECIATES 
-AND SO DO YOU 






Every farmer knows that some 
day he will be faced with 
the problem of replacing 
worn-out machinery. The 
ideal way of financing re¬ 
placements is to save a set 
amount each year towards the 
day when the new equipment 
must be purchased. 

Many successful farmers 
follow this sound business 
principle in saving for the 
day when old age diminishes 
their ability to earn an 
income. 

Our representative in your 
community will welcome the 
opportunity to help you buy 
"an income-producing 
machine" for your later years 
that will never wear out 
as long as you live. 


Manufacturers Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Always make sure your mail is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed your name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. An omission will cause 
delay in filling your order. 


Gully Becomes a 
Grassed Waterway 

Story ivitli Pictures 
by RICHARD COBB 



A GULLY measuring 20 feet 
deep by 20 feet wide, and 
1,200 feet long, split a sloping 
field on the farm of Marcel Cabernal 
at Bruxelles, Manitoba. He had done 
a good job in stabilizing the watershed 
and some major tributaries of the gully 
by allowing hay to grow for two 
years, and then plowing it in, and 
also by smoothing out the gullies and 
seeding them with grass and alfalfa. 
He had that part of it under control, 
but the big gully was too much for 
him. 

Run-off water had caused the gully 
over a period of about 20 years, and 
for some time the Soils and Crops 
Branch, Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture had been watching the 
situation. They advised Mr. Cabernal 
through the local soil conservation 
club, and admired the way he went 
about his task. Then this year, partly 
as a demonstration, and partly to find 
out the cost of a job of that size, and 
whether it could be done successfully, 
they decided to tackle the gully for 
him. 

With the co-operation of a Winni¬ 
peg equipment company, they brought 


in a grader, bulldozers and a sheep- 
foot packer. Topsoil was removed 
from the edge of the gully, to avoid 
burying it when the sides of the gully 
were pushed down, and gradually the 
bulldozers smoothed out a shallow 
waterway. The sheep-foot packer, 
disk and cultivator followed, and 
within two days of beginning the 
work, the new waterway was com¬ 
plete, and seeded with brome, 
meadow fescue, alfalfa, alsike clover 
and fall rye to stabilize it. 

It will be some time before the 
result can be assessed. There will be 
some subsidence, and the waterway 
has yet to experience a heavy run-off. 
However, when The Country Guide 
visited the scene again three weeks 
later, there was already a good 
growth on the waterway, and it 
looked as if there was hope for the 
Cabernal field. 

No less than half a million acres of 
farm land in Manitoba are subject to 
critical water erosion, and about 75 
per cent of the total acreage in the 
province is threatened by some 
erosion. To grapple with this tremen¬ 
dous problem, the Soils and Crops 
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Branch has organized 51 soil conserva¬ 
tion clubs, offering guidance to mem¬ 
bers in solving their erosion problems, 
and encouraging them to work to¬ 
gether toward a solution. 

It may be that the job done by the 
soils and crops men on the Cabernal 
farm, although an exceptional one, 
will provide an incentive for others 
to tackle their own smaller gullies 
more confidently. V 


Step by Step 



I 



1. Part of the 20-foot deep gully. 

2. Same place three weeks later. 

3. A view of the upper watershed. 

4. Gully meanders through field. 

3. Topsoil is removed by grader. 

[Manitoba Dept, of Ag. photo 

6. Bulldozers go into action 

7. Gradually the gully disappears. 

8. Shallow waterway takes shape. 

9. Dike at bottom end of waterway. 

10. Seedbed ready for forage crop. 







YOUR BEST BUY FOR ANY JOB 






You’ll get extra wear—extra comfort—extra value —in PENMANS WORK 
SOCKS. There are styles and weights for any job—your best buy in any 
price range. 

9-WS-4 
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The Country Guide 


South African 
Farm Family 

Continued from page 15 

It was only when he became tenant 
instead of manager that Pieter felt 
free to put his ideas to the test; 

The farm, “Boomplaas” (Tree Farm) 
was 800 morgen in extent, or about 
1,700 acres, which, in the South Afri¬ 
can context, is not unduly big. On it 
Mr. Eksteen produced maize and 
thought himself a good farmer to get 
a yield of seven and a half bags or 
203 pounds a morgen (roughly three 
and three-quarter bags an acre). Be¬ 
cause of the war, fertilizers were hard 
to come by, and Mr. Eksteen was dis¬ 
mayed to find that his soil, a rich, 
sandy loam, was becoming more and 
more impoverished every year. 

By 1948 he had managed to save 
enough to buy a further 200 morgen, 
not so much because he wanted more 
land, as because the new acquisition 
enabled him to organize his farm more 
efficiently. 

Tractors and fertilizers were once 
again to be bought, the weather for a 
few seasons was favorable—and Mr. 
Eksteen’s maize harvests proved profit¬ 
able. When the opportunity occurred, 
he bought Boomplaas from his father. 

He had, with the aid of mechaniza¬ 
tion and artificial fertilizers, stepped 
up his yield to 22 bags a morgen, but 
the continuing deterioration of his 
soil and its structure was giving him 
nightmares. 

The displacement of the draft ox 
by the tractor was also worrying him. 
Throughout the grain producing area, 
farmers were eliminating oxen, until, 
on some farms, there was hardly any 
livestock. 

The post-war years, the growth of 
the new Free State goldfields, and 
the amazing industrial expansion of 
South Africa, coincided with this 
development and soon the Union was 
in the throes of acute and recurrent 
meat shortages. Beef was sometimes 
unprocurable for months at a time in 
the big cities. 

T HE one valid objection to grass 
leys, up to that time, was that they 
would take valuable arable land out 
of production for some years. But the 
insatiable demand for beef would 
eliminate that objection, if steers 
could be fattened while the grass 
“doctored” the soil, Pieter Eksteen 
argued. He at once began to hunt for 
suitable grasses, visiting agricultural 
research stations up and down the 
land, trying first this grass and then 
that. None was completely satisfac¬ 
tory, but all did one important thing 
for him: he found that where he had 
grown grass. for a couple of seasons 
before again planting maize, his yields 
shot up. 

He planted lucerne (alfalfa) under 
dryland conditions, having no water 
for irrigation, and found that his 
land’s carrying capacity was much 
greater than under natural grasses. 
He tried Napier fodder and Colum¬ 
bus grass (Sorghum alinum), but even¬ 
tually had to reject them. And then, 
at one research station, the experts 
suggested that he should try Eragros- 
tis curvula, an indigenous African 
grass with a vigorous habit of growth, 
reasonably drought-resistant and hav¬ 


ing a high protein content. It did not 
look like a good grass for cattle, so 
Mr. Eksteen was reluctant to try it, 
but he was persuaded to do so—and 
his search ended then and there. 

The grass thrived on his farm, his 
cattle became sleek and there was so 
much feed that he could make all 
the hay he required to carry his 
animals through the cold, dry winter, 
without loss of condition. What was 
more, his maize yields jumped from 
about 20 bags a morgen to 35 on 
lands that had been under Eragrostis 
for a couple of seasons. 

He found, having regard to the high 
costs of maize production, that steers 
were very profitable indeed. Marketed 
off his grasses and maize and cowpea 
supplements, they were giving returns 
of £25 and more at the age of 11 
months. So, more and more of Boom¬ 
plaas went under grass. Hearing of 
hairy vetch, Mr. Eksteen imported 
seed from the United States and to¬ 
day most of his wide acres are under 
Eragrostis, vetches and cowpeas. 

He grows some hybrid seed maize 
for the South African Government 
and enough other maize to put 
through his cattle. His new system of 
farming has rapidly restored the 
structure and fertility of the soil and 
he is now running four cows and their 
calves to a morgen a year—a fantastic 
feat in this part of the Union, where, 
on natural veld, one morgen is barely 
adequate for one animal. Today Mr. 
Eksteen’s farm is divided into 16 
camps for rotational grazing, and 
droughts and winters hold no terrors 
for him, for he has vast stores of 
fodder. 

H E thinks today in terms of calves, 
—rather than of bags of maize—, 
to the morgen; and more and more 
other farmers are beginning to think 
like him. That is why I called him, 
at the start of this article, a happy 
man. He is revolutionizing farming in 
one of the most productive areas in 
South Africa. Every year between 
1,000 and 2,000 farmers visit Boom¬ 
plaas to see for themselves how grass 
has regenerated the land and how the 
reintroduction of animals is leading 
to sound farming—and profits. Hardly 
a visitor leaves unconvinced, and to¬ 
day grass farming is spreading rapidly 
all over the Highveld. The day is 
seen not to be far off when South 
Africa will become an exporter of 
prime beef to the world’s markets, 
instead of an area of perennial meat 
shortages. It will be a proud day for 
Pieter Eksteen. 

He has been helped in his work by 
his wife, Isabella Susanna, who is 
liable to apologize, when you visit 
the homestead, for its lack of ameni¬ 
ties and modern conveniences, by 
smiling wryly at Piet, and saying, 
“Every time I ask him to build us a 
modem homestead, he says that we 
must first build more fences, or fodder 
stores, or buy more power heads and 
piping for new boreholes.” 

But you can see that she is with 
him all the way—and so are the 
children, Isabella (called Sybil by the 
family) who is a high school pupil, 
aged 16; Hendrik, 11, at primary 
school, and little Wilhelmina, aged 
six. They are quite liable to burst into 
their parents’ conversation carrying a 
haulm of grass that has struck them 
as unusual, to ask their father whether 


he had seen it before. Like him, they 
hope that one day they will find a 
new hybrid or a new variety that is 
even better than the Eragrostis which 
grows to a height of three feet, gives 
Mr. Eksteen a return of £200 a 
morgen for its seed, now widely in 
demand, and which also feeds his 
steers. 

T HE garden at Boomplaas is a joy, 
abounding with roses, grape-vines 
and shrubs aglow with color. The 
little, modest home with its small 
stoep, its whitewashed walls and 
papered interiors, exudes a tranquility 
that proclaims it to be the abode of a 
happy, contented family who know 
that they are doing worthwhile work. 

Not far off is a big dam which Mr. 
Eksteen has turned into a nature con¬ 
servancy. There, at dusk and at dawn 
the air resounds to the call of thou¬ 
sands of wild birds and waterfowl. 
Willow fringed, this dam is Mr. Ek¬ 
steen’s real pride and joy—and the 
foundation of his hobby—cinema¬ 
tography. Here he spends much time 
with his movie camera, catching in 
color the fascination of bird life and 
the beauties of dawn and sunset. 

Once or twice a year the whole 
family boards their station wagon and, 
overnight, in undulled excitement, 
journeys 400 miles to South Africa’s 
famed Kruger National Park. There, 
for three weeks, and sometimes taking 
the most outrageous risks, Mr. Eksteen 
indulges himself in movie-making: 
“shooting” lions and leopards at their 
kills; enormous, suspicious elephants 
casually knocking down substantial 
trees as they forage; the ungainly yet 
beautiful giraffe nibbling daintily at a 
treetop; the audacious baboons dis¬ 
porting themselves on the rocks, or 
a hippo wallowing lazily in a pool. 

After showing me several thousand 
feet of such films which held me 
spellbound for two hours, Mr. Eksteen 
made a confession. “I love my farm,” 
he said, “but if my wife were willing, 
I would sell up tomorrow and take a 
job as a game ranger, if only they 
would take me on. They need not 
even pay me any salary. That is the 
life for me.” 

Dryly came his wife’s retort: “You 
are too old, my dear.” 

Piet, at 44, sadly agreed that he 
probably was. 

(Note: G. J. Van Zjl is assistant edi¬ 
tor, Farmer’s Weekly, South Africa.— 
ed.). V 

He Just 
Grows Corn 

F ROM one point of view, Sam 
Newell, Millgrove, Ontario, threw 
the rule book out the window 
when he started growing corn. He has 
a field that has grown corn every year 
for the past 13 years. He doesn’t have 
a single head of livestock on the place. 
There is no crop rotation. He just 
grows corn; and this year’s crop is just 
as good, if not better, than the first 
one. He grows 150 acres of the crop, 
figures on about 70 bushels to the 
acre average, and doesn’t regret for a 
minutp some of the uncommon ideas 
he has put to use. 

Actually, his program is not so far 
from the book either. He has been 
working closely with the Soils Depart¬ 


ment, O.A.C., and, generally speaking, 
tailors his own program to their rec¬ 
ommendations. As Prof. N. J. Thomas 
points out, his program is a sound one. 
In fact, the soils specialist can name 
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A glimpse of Sam Newell’s two huge 
corn cribs, each of them 200 feet long. 


another field nearby that has grown 
corn for 35 consecutive years. 

“On an open, well-drained soil,” he 
says, “like the fox sand on the Newell 
farm, you don’t need barnyard manure. 
You can get humus by plowing down 
the corn stalks. You can buy fertilizer 
in the bag. And don’t forget, 65 per 
cent of the fertility required to grow 
the crop goes back into the soil with 
the corn stalks. Nevertheless, on a clay 
or heavier type of soil, the program 
wouldn’t work at all.” 

M R. NEWELL turned from mixed 
farming a few years ago, and 
now combines his corn growing with 
a few acres of asparagus. This com¬ 
bination he finds sufficient to keep his 
hired man busy all the time, and him¬ 
self working double shift during the 
busy season. It provides jobs for 13- 
year-old Robert in the summertime, 
too. The farm, just north of Hamilton, 
is far from Ontario’s corn belt in the 
southwestern part of the province. 
Shelling mills abound there, but he 
must shell his own. That means stor¬ 
ing the crop over winter in two huge 
corn cribs, each 200 feet long. He 
then shells in early summer, for haul¬ 
age to a local feed mill, which uses 
the corn for broiler feed. 

With his big acreage, this cash 
cropper has found it cheaper to buy 
individual fertilizer nutrients, than to 
buy the mixed fertilizers. He applies 
them, however, in one trip over the 
field. The 300 pounds of ammonium 
nitrate are broadcast from an attach¬ 
ment on the front of the tractor, while 
the two hopper - type spreaders 
dragged behind, drop out 200 pounds 
per acre of triple superphosphate, and 
150 pounds of 60 per cent muriate of 
potash. This is plowed under. At 
planting time the crop is also side 
dressed with 200 pounds of 4-12-10. V 

Lacombe 

Pasture Experiment 

A FOREST of fence posts greets 
visitors to the large-scale pasture 
experiment being conducted at 
the Experimental Farm, Lacombe, Al¬ 
berta. Initiated last year, the project 
is a joint effort of the Animal and 
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Field Husbandry Divisions, and con¬ 
sists of 27 two-acre pastures. The aim 
of the experiment is to compare three 
pasture swards at each of three dif¬ 
ferent levels of fertility. “We couldn’t 
try all combinations, so, by a process 
of elimination, we chose some of the 
most feasible ones,” explained agron¬ 
omist H. B. Stelfox. 

The pastures consist of bromegrass 
sown alone, creeping red fescue sown 
alone, and a mixture of brome and 
alfalfa. Each pasture type received 
three different fertility treatments: 
one, 100 pounds of ammonium nitrate 
per acre; another, 200 pounds of am¬ 
monium phosphate (16-20) per acre; 
and the third, with no fertilizer at all. 
Each pasture type is also repeated 
three times to cover the three main 
soil types found in the area. 

A N interesting feature of the tests 
is that production will be meas¬ 
ured by animal gains, and dry matter 
yields of forage from caged areas 
within each field. To measure animal 
gains, 100 yearling steers obtained 
last fall were put on the individual 
two-acre experimental pastures last 
spring. 

“One thing we have found is that 
you obtain a terrific increase in pro¬ 
duction by including a legume in the 
mixture,” Stelfox said. “In some cases, 
this has amounted to 3,000 pounds of 
dry matter per acre for the mixture, 
as compared with only 700 pounds 
for grass alone. 

“For grass we favor brome and 
creeping red fescue here. These are 
aggressive grasses that keep the al¬ 
falfa in the sward down to a safe 
grazing level.” V 
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Some of the 100 steers in the pasture 
gains per acre experiments at Lacombe . 

Czar of Antler Lake 

Continued from page 12 

“We should hurry,” she grumbled. 
“They’ll need us back . . . and besides, 
I hate this place.” She turned her back 
on it, and thrust her hands deep into 
her coat pockets. __ 

“I don’t suppose it’ll make much 
difference,” Dmitro began, intent 
upon bis thought. “I mean, when. . . . 
There’ll still be Grandpa Fedor, and 
Dad, and the uncles. Grandpa Fedor’ll 
be the Old Man, then.” He looked 
around at Milda, but her face was 
hidden by her coat collar. “I’ll miss 
him a lot, though,” he went on. “He 
always used to like, me to go about 
with him, even when I was little. I 
guess it was because I was the great- 



The Excelsior Institute is completely equip¬ 
ped to give the latest and most modern scien¬ 
tific Diagnostic and treatment services. 

The highly trained Staff of Doctors and 
Technicians is so extensive that your physical 
condition may be thoroughly checked during 
the day you arrive here. 


TREATMENTS ARE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR MEN 

The Excelsiot Institute is an institution devoted 
particularly to the treatment of diseases of men of 
advancing years. If you were to visit here you 
would find men of all walks of life. Here for one 
purpose—improving their health, finding new zest 
in life and adding years of happiness to their lives. 

During the past two years men from over 3,000 
cities and towns from all parts of the United 
States have been successfully treated here at the 
Excelsior Institute. Undoubtedly one or more of 
these men are from your locality or close by . . . 
we will gladly send you their names for reference. 


Who are Troubled with 

Getting Up Nights 

Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness - Tiredness, 
Loss of Physical Vigor 

The Cause may he 
Glandular Dysfunction 


Men as they grow older 
too often become negli¬ 
gent and take for granted 
K unusual aches and pains. 
They mistakenly think 
that these indications of 
Ill Health are the USUAL 
signs of older age. 

This negligence can 
prove Tragic, resulting in 
a condition where expensive and 
painful surgery is the only chance. 

If you, a relative or a friend have 
the symptoms of Ill Health indicated 
above, the trouble mav be due to 
Glandular DYSFUNCTION. 


GLANDULAR DYSFUNCTION 
very commonly occurs in men of 
middle age or past and is accom¬ 
panied by such physical changes as 
Frequent Lapses of Memory, Early 
Graying of the Hair and Excess In¬ 
crease in weight . . . signs that 
the Glands are not functioning 
properly. 

Neglect of such conditions or a 
false conception of inadequate treat¬ 
ments cause men to grow old before 
their time . . . leading to premature 
senility, loss of vigor in fife and pos¬ 
sibly incurable conditions. 


NON-SURGICAL TREATMENTS 


The non-surgical treatments of 
Glandular Dysfunction and other 
diseases of older men afforded at 
the Excelsior Institute have been 
the result of over 20 years’ scientific 
research on the part of a group of 
Doctors who were not satisfied with 
painful surgical treatment methods. 

The War brought many new tech¬ 


niques and many new wonder work¬ 
ing drugs. These new discoveries 
were added to the research develop¬ 
ment already accomplished. The 
result has been a new type of treat¬ 
ment that is proving of great benefit 
to men suffering from Glandular 
Dysfunction or Rectal and Colon 
Trouble. 


COMPLETE EXAMINATION AT LOW COST 


On your arrival here we first 
make a complete examination. The 
Doctors who examine you are ex¬ 
perienced specialists. You are told 


frankly what your condition is and 
the cost of the treatments you need. 
You then decide whether or not you 
will take treatments recommended. 


RECTAL and COLON 
Troubles TREATED 
Npn-Surgically 

Rectal and Colon disorders are often asso¬ 
ciated with Glandular Dysfunction. These 
disorders if not corrected will gradually grow 
worse and often require painful and ex¬ 
pensive surgery. 

We are in a position to take care of these 
troubles either with or without Glandular 
Dysfunction treatments. 

The proper treatment of such disorders can 
very easily change your entire outlook on life. 


Definite Reservations Not Necessary 

If your condition is acute and without reservation. Complete ex¬ 
painful you may come here at once amination will be made promptly. 

Select Your Own Hotel Accommodations 

Treatments are so mild that hospitalization is 

not necessary so the saving in your expense is m _ 

considerable. You are free to select any type of M 

hotel accommodation you may desire. I Bll 

DO SOMETHING TODAY / jBjff II 

Putting something off today until tomorrow I ™ 

is only human nature. Taking a few minutes I If 

right now in filling out the coupon below may I Q/£c a Cff II 
enable you to better enjoy the future years of I / ». ^ W tj 
your life and prove to be one of the best in -I *' ■*! E N If 

vestments you ever made. / fffuuu „„ Hi 



Excelsior Institute 
Dept. A155 

Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


The Excelsior Institute has published a New FREE Book that is 
fully illustrated and deals with Diseases peculiar to men. It gives 
excellent factual knowledge and could prove of utmost importance 
to your future life. It shows how new modern non-surgical methods 
are prevailing where older methods are failing. It is to your best 
interest in life to write for a FREE copy today. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me at once your New 

FREE Book on Diseases peculiar to men. I am_ 

years old. 
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SOAP FOR 
ONLY 1 / 

A BAR 


Leftover fats and grease, some lye, 
and a little of your time are all that 
are needed to make top-quality soap 
for a cost of only about Id for a 
large bar! There are several meth¬ 
ods which may be followed; the best 
will be found on the back of Gillett’s 
Lye tins. There are, of course, many 
other uses for lye around the home 
including: 

SLOW DRAINS 

Simply pour down 2 tablespoons of 
Gillett’s Lye followed by a cup of 
hot water. Allow to stand for 30 
minutes. Repeat if necessary. To 
keep drains free-flowing, use 2 table¬ 
spoons of Gillett’s each week. 

CLEANING STOVES 
Lye is the natural enemy of the 
greasy dirt that can gather on and 
in stoves. Scrub with a stiff brush 
and a solution of 2 tablespoons of 
lye in a gallon of water. 

FRESHENING 

REFRIGERATORS 

Just half a teaspoon of lye in a pail 
of water used to wash inside will 
remove grease and fats, and keep 
your refrigerator fresh-smelling, 
sweet and sanitary. 


GLF-233 | 

•-• 



When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 



These days most people work under 
pressure, worry more, sleep less. This 
strain on body and brain makes physical 
fitness easier to lose—harder to regain. 
Today’s tense living, lowered resistance, 
overwork, worry—any of these may affect 
normal kidney action. When kidneys get 
out of order, excess acids and wastes 
remain in the system. Then backache, 
disturbed rest, that “tired-out” heavy- 
headed feeling often follow. That’s the 
time to take Dodd’s Kidney Pills. Dodd’s 
stimulate the kidneys to normal action. 
Then you feel better—sleep better—work 
better. Ask for Dodd’s Kidney Pills at 
any drug counter. £3 


grandson. He never seemed so awfully 
old to me, somehow.” 

Milda turned abruptly. “I can’t re¬ 
member a single day when I wasn’t 
frightened of him.” She tried to con¬ 
trol her voice. “Not frightened really, 
I mean . . . but just . . . well, he was 
so old, and I always used to feel he 
looked right through me. He knew I 
tried to keep out of his way,” she 
added unwillingly, recalling how, as a 
small girl, she had hidden behind the 
grown-ups when Grandpa Wasyl’s eye 
was upon her. 

“You don’t like me to say that, do 
you?” she asked sharply, peering at 
Dmitro in the dim light, her heavy 
black brows drawn into a straight un¬ 
compromising line. “Well, I can’t help 
it! You’re older, and he was different 
with you! Whenever I dodged out of 
doing some of the work he always 
seemed to be there, noticing. You 
wouldn’t have liked it yourself! I don’t 
want to work forever on the farm. I 
don’t hate farm life, but I’m sure he 
thought I did.” Her explanation trailed 
off uncertainly. 

S HE waited, but Dmitro had nothing 
to say. She turned aside, and faced 
over the bare fields. Here and there 
their thin covering of snow had blown 
away. The remembrance came back 
to her of the times she had followed 
behind the plow with the women and 
the other children, picking up large 
stones and staggering with them in 
her arms to the sides of those very 
fields, to add them to the growing 
piles. They had hurt her hands and 
strained her back. That was Grandpa 
Wasyl’s doing! He thought they should 
manage all but the very big boulders. 
Always, the farm was the most im¬ 
portant thing. 

“He’s always thought we should 
work as hard as he did,” she com¬ 
plained bitterly. The words seemed to 
linger, in the air accusingly. She lis¬ 
tened to the sound of them. 

“No! I shouldn’t say it!” she pro¬ 
tested vehemently, feeling ashamed of 
herself. “I’ve been forgetting. He 
worked harder than anybody. Just as 
hard for the others as he did for him¬ 
self. I guess I’ve been too busy dis¬ 
liking him to see how much he means 
around here. I don’t think anything’s 
been done in this district without con¬ 
sulting him first. Even outside the 
family. How many times have I heard 
he practically built the church himself, 
and the old sod schoolhouse down 
there! And he helped put up all the 
earlier buildings. This road, even!” 
She looked right and left along its 
length. “Wasyl’s Road, they call it! 
Because he made it. It was just a trail, 
and he put loads of stones from the 
fields on it, year after year. It used to 
be so deep in gumbo each spring they 
couldn’t use it. I knew all that, but it 
never occurred to me before how much 
of it was his doing.” She broke off. 
“My doing, too,” she added, suddenly 
excited. “I didn’t realize it, did I?— 
gathering the stones as the plow turned 
them up! I never saw it that way be¬ 
fore!” 

“You weren’t the only one. We all 
helped,” Dmitro reminded her mildly. 

“I know—I know. That’s what I 
mean! He made the best use of every¬ 
thing that was done. He directed 
everything—no wasted effort!” She re¬ 
flected a moment, and then asked, “He 
never went to school, did he? He’s 


always been a successful farmer, yet 
he never learnt to speak much English. 
It must surely have been difficult for 
him at times?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Perhaps it was. 
In the early days there’d be very little 
contact with anyone outside the vil¬ 
lage. They were so poor, they had to 
do without the things money would 
buy; but they grew their own food 
and they were almost self-sufficient. 
By the time he could afford to buy 
machinery, Dad and some of the others 
could speak some English, and they 
would transact the business for him. 
And at home he never talked much, 
anyway.” Dmitro hesitated. “Soon,” 
he indicated the cemetery, “he won’t 
need to talk at all.” 

Milda turned back and joined him 
at the gate. She found herself study¬ 
ing the few tombstones that stared 
blankly at each other across the center 
path. She had known most of those 
who lay in these newer graves; but the 
older, unmarked mounds, barely dis¬ 
tinguishable under the snow, were not 
even names to her. Yet those names 
had belonged to her great-grand¬ 
father’s closest associates, and he had 
outlived them all. 

Dmitro spoke of the matter that had 
been in his mind from the first. “I was 
thinking—it’s lucky the digging won’t 
be too hard. The frost’s not very deep 
in the ground yet.” 

“Dmitro! What a thing to say!” She 
checked herself. After all, was it not 
the practical point of view? Yet 
Dmitro, not she, had been fond of the 
old man. “Why, of course!” she said 
suddenly, “he must often have thought 
the same thing himself. He must have 
helped to dig most of those graves. 
Why should he mind? But,” she added 
doubtfully, “you won’t have to help 
. . . with the digging, will you?” 

“I don’t know. If they ask me, I 
will. Grandpa Fedor won’t make me, 
but he asked if I would, when we saw 
the Old Man wasn’t going to get bet¬ 
ter. He said it wouldn’t be right to 
have the grave dug by anyone outside 
the family—unless the men asked to 
do it as a special mark of respect. Some 
of them have been to Grandpa already, 
so I expect we’ll each do some.” 

“Can’t you let them do it? Why not? 
Surely we don’t have to keep those 
old ideas?” 

“It would only worry Grandpa if I 
backed out. I don’t mind.” 

M ILDA lost herself in thought, her 
mind busily shaping a rapidly 
changing viewpoint. At last, she was 
seeing Wasyl Sidjak from a level 
nearer his own. She saw something of 
the purpose and passion of his life— 
the need for land, the zeal to make it 
fruitful. More than that, she was be¬ 
ginning to see in Dmitro the likeness 
to himself that the Old Man had 
found and clung to. Dmitro’s destiny 
had been prepared for him. 

Milda had her own problem. “I’ve 
always wanted to go to university. I 
want to be a teacher, like Aunt Rose,” 
she mused. “Do you think he’d mind?” 

“Don’t be silly. He realized you 
wouldn’t stay on the farm. Dad and I 
were talking things over once, and he 
told me Grandpa Wasyl said you were 
growing up to be like Aunt Rose. If 
you want to know, he told Mother last 
winter that he’d settled with Dad that 
if you wanted to go to university next 


year, you were to go; and if you 
needed special coaching, you were to 
have it. Dad told me.” 

Milda looked hard at her brother. 
“He did? Mother never said! She’s told 
me so often I’d be better off married 
than earning my own living, that I 
thought I hadn’t a chance.” 

“Dad was always willing, and 
Grandpa Fedor wouldn’t go against 
anything his father said, whether 
Grandpa Wasyl were here or not.” 

“But Mother?” 

“Talk to Dad, and there won’t be 
any difficulty.” 

“Nobody told me anything of this!” 

“Well, you know it now. Grandpa’s 
the one you have to thank.” 

“Oh . . .! And I thought he despised 
me! You were always his favorite.” 

“That was only because I never 
wanted to do anything but farm, like 
him. Before I finished high school, I 
knew I could go to university if I 
wanted; but I didn’t, you see. I’m not 
dumb! It’s just that it’s a waste of time 
as far as I’m concerned. Perhaps not 
for Uncle Kost, Uncle Bohdan, and 
Aunt Rose; but they didn’t want to 
stay on the land, and there were plenty 
of others to run the farms. I just want 
to stay here and farm. I can go to 
university later—any time at all!” 

Milda laughed ruefully. “No wonder 
Mother’s so angry! You could go to 
university, and won’t. I want to go, 
more than anything else in the world, 
and she sees no need of it.” 

“Well, if Grandpa Wasyl says you 
can go, and I needn’t, that’s the way 
it’ll be. Even after he’s dead. Mother 
won’t go back on what he said, so 
you needn’t worry.” 

“Dmitro! I’ve just remembered!— 
about the time Grandpa Wasyl got the 
idea of starting a honey co-operative! 
You remember he persuaded Johnnie 
Luchak that he’d make a lot of money 
if he joined; and Grandpa Fedor 
helped Johnnie put the bees in the 
hives when they came. We thought 
everything was going smoothly until 
Johnnie, covered with bee-stings, came 
roaring up to the house for Grandpa 
Fedor. Oh! What a fuss there was! 
Johnnie was in a dreadful state, and 
swore he wouldn’t have anything more 
to do with bees, because whenever he 
went near the hives, the bees flew out 
and chased him! Oh! ... It was the 
funniest thing!” 

Dmitro grinned at the recollection, 
but Milda’s laughter was hysterical. 
He marched her briskly back toward 
the road. 

“You know,” she said, and wondered 
to find herself able to say it indul- * 
gently, “I think that was the only time 
Grandpa Wasyl was beaten. He 
couldn’t make the bees like Johnnie!” 

The frosty air calmed and invigor¬ 
ated her. She felt beautifully at peace. 
She had been afraid, but that was 
past. It was enough to have discovered 
there would be no need to fear this 
death that was approaching so slowly; 
no need after he died, to try to forget 
Wasyl Sidjak. He was someone to be 
proud of, to speak of often. A man of 
merit. 

At the bend of the road, Dmitro 
turned and looked back searching for 
the dark familiar shape of the spruce 
grove that sheltered the farmhouse. 

“The light!” he said. “The light in 
Grandpa’s wipdow—it’s out!” V 
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I F you were walking down the streets of Vienna, 
you’d be greeted with the glad words, “Froe- 
liche Weihnachten!” In Paris, people would 
smile at you and say, “Joyeux Noel!” In Stockholm, 
you’d be flung the hearty salutation, “God Jid!” 
while down in Rio de Janiero you’d be greeted, 
“Feliz Natal!” In Rome, the happy cry passed 
along is “Buon Natale!” In Copenhagen, it’s “Glae- 
delig Jul!” and in Rotterdam, it’s “Hartelijke Ker- 
stgroeten!” But there’s no mystery in all these 
exchanges on December 25. In English, they are 
the same gay greeting: 

“MERRY CHRISTMAS!” 

With ttumol ^easoumij 

Seasonable items to provide a garnish 
of smiles around the holiday 

by PAUL V. D. HOYSRADT 

A century or so ago, London swarmed with carol 
“pluggers” during the Christmas season. In order 
to sell sheets with the words, peddlers went about 
the streets, singing Yule carols at the top of their 
lungs. Far from shunning such boisterous sales¬ 
manship, the English public bought the carol- 
sheets like hot cakes. At one time, no less than 89 
different carols were printed and being sold. Of 
course, there were certain favorites. Year after year, 
popular taste ran to a number of old-timers, all 
illustrated with the same crude, old-fashioned wood 
cuts ever since anybody could remember. One day 
a progressive-minded gentleman approached T. 
Batchelar, the London carol-sheet publisher, and 
asked him why he didn’t introduce better illustra¬ 
tions. The canny Englishman shook his head. “I 
know they are needed. I could get them, too—but 
they just wouldn’t sell. You have no idea how 
people love those old ones!” V 

★ * ★ 

The strangest Christmas present ever bestowed 
on a newspaper writer probably went to Eugene 
Field. In the days when Field conducted “Sharps 
and Flats” column in the Chicago Daily News, it 
was the custom for the proprietor, Melvin E. Stone, 
to present his employees with turkeys for the holi¬ 
day. One year the humorist gave “the boss” a tip 
that he would prefer a new suit. 

Trying to square off with the famous practical 
joker, Stone sent Field a box that looked as if it 
had come from Chicago’s finest haberdashery. But 
when the writer opened it he got a surprise. Inside 
was a convict’s suit! Stone lived to regret his merry 
gesture. Always, after that, Field kept the suit 
hanging in his office. Whenever “the boss” brought 
important people to the plant, he would quickly 
slip it on and start puttering around with a shovel 
and a coal skuttle. Frequently a visitor would grow 
curious. If he asked Field what he, a convict, was 
doing there, the columnist would say that he was 
serving out a life sentence at hard labor for Mr. 
Stone! V 

★ ★ ★ 

On Christmas Day all the neighbors liked to 
come to Charles Dickens’ big home at Gads Hill, 
but the experienced ones knew enough to turn 
down another invitation. Some time before dinner, 
their genial host would propose that all the gentle¬ 
men present join him in a “stroll” about the coun¬ 
tryside. Those who accepted were always sorry 
afterward. They would return, huffing and puffing 
for dear life, looking utterly fagged and done in, 
while Dickens, for his part, appeared as “chipper 
as a daisy.” 
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by AMY J. ROE 

A packet, of themes, some old, some 
new, in a Christmas mood — from 
personal points of view of various 
contributor friends 

The novelist was unquestionably one of the 
greatest walkers of his day. He kept himself in top 
form by this sort of exercise and could walk the 
legs off all his friends. It was his custom to write 
at his desk diming the hours of sunlight and then 
after dark take long walks. He hiked all over 
London, and knew the city like a book. He fol¬ 
lowed out this routine at the time he was writing 
A Christmas Carol, not going out, as he liimself 
admitted, until “all the sober folks had gone to 
bed,” and then walking 15 or 20 miles on a single 
night through the city’s black streets. V 

★ ★ * 


Charles W. Howard is responsible for the very 
latest thing in educational enterprises—a “Santa 
Claus College.” Each fall, a group of men come to 
his large home at Albion, New York, to be trained 
to play the role of jolly St. Nicholas in department 
stores, during the pre-Christmas season. When 
Howard, the founder of this unique school, filled 
the role for a Rochester store, he made such a hit 
that he thought that he might undertake teaching 
others some of the finer points in entertaining chil¬ 
dren. At his college, students are called to class by 
sleigh bells; they learn make-up, proper costuming 
and get a smattering of toy-making and child 
psychology. Their Alma Mater song is Jingle Bells. 
Before a student qualifies for a degree as Bachelor 
of Santa Claus, he must prove that he can play the 
part of the bewhiskered, jolly old fellow, satisfac¬ 
torily. V 



When Christmas Gomes 


'•There is a tale of Bethlehem, 
Of many years ago; 

The birthplace of a tiny Babe 
Beneath a star’s bright glow. 


And every year at Christmas time 
The old tale we repeat; 

How shepherds prayed and wise men knelt 
In adoration sweet. 


Now, when the waning year comes round 
To Christmas frost and snow; 

Again the Babe of Bethlehem 
Is here, as long ago. 


He dwells anew in all mens hearts. 
Serene and undefiled. 

And something of His love we find 
In every little child. 

—Effie Butler. 


“that 50 years ago, practically everyone in St. 
Albans bought popladies. In time, the making of 
these buns for sale declined, although even today, 
there are loyal followers of the custom, in a few 
families, who trace their ancestry back to pre¬ 
reformation days. 

“In more recent times, the buns have not been 
offered for sale in the streets. But they are baked 
and sent as gifts to friends at New Year. The origin 
of this old practice is shrouded but it could pos¬ 
sibly be related to an old custom observed by the 
people of Coventry, who gave gifts of ‘God cake’ 
on the first of January each year. These were pastry 
triangles, with mincemeat filling.” 

In St. Albans, it is thought that the “poplady” 
may have evolved or been a variation of the special 
cakes or buns prepared for distribution in old 
religious houses before the Reformation. Originally, 
they were formed to represent the figure of the 
Blessed Virgin. Later they survived as a secular 
treat, sometimes, in mockery called the “pope lady” 
—which later was shortened to “poplady” with few 
knowing little about their origin. In earlier days 
they were formed to represent a gowned woman, 
later bakers made them with legs, to represent 
men. A change, possibly made to attract the eyes 
of children.—Effie Butler. V 



R.e'b Ghiistmas Sell 


Illustrations for the two pieces of fiction in this 
issue, introduce to readers an artist, who makes 
her first appearance in The Country Guide. Over 
a period of 25 years Annora Brown of Fort Macleod 
has won recognition and fame as an art teacher, 
writer, and illustrator of school text books for a 
Toronto publisher and for her paintings, mostly on 
Alberta themes. A four-color reproduction of one 
of her many Indian paintings “The Prairie Chicken 
Dance” appeared in the Alberta Golden Jubilee 
Anthology, 1955, by W. G. Hardy. 


Shortly, we hope to present to our readers the 
story of Annora Brown and her work. For some 
years past, due to family responsibilities, she has 
worked at home in Fort Macleod, receiving re¬ 
quests and directions, and sending out finished 
work by mail. An artist enters wholeheartedly into 
the character and mood of a story. When Annora 
Brown sent along the finished illustration for The 
Christmas Doll, she added the following in a letter 
to the editor: 


“I got some amusement out of hanging a paper 
bell to the shelf in the store. I wonder how many 
readers who identify themselves with the little 
girl, gazing at the doll, will see her under one of 
those wonderful paper bells, surrounded by fes¬ 
toons of red and green paper. I wonder, too, if 
the red bell that I used as a model is a collector’s 
item or just trash. My experience was so different 
from that of little Lucy Andrews. I prayed for a 
baby and got a wax doll. I was scarcely on speak¬ 
ing terms with the Lord for some time after. All 
my friends got babies.” V 


★ ★ ★ 


llew ^Jea'i Ole) Custom 

For a novel touch for New Year celebrations, 
why not try making “poplady” buns—a name given 
to a sweet spiced bun, roughly fashioned in shape 
of the human form, with currants for eyes, buttons 
and other features. For centuries, popladies were 
baked, sold and consumed at New Year’s, in St. 
Albans. An English visitor from there told me 
about them, recently. 

“Bright and early on New Year’s morning, boys 
and girls carried these hot buns through the streets, 
crying out, inviting all and sundry to buy their 
wares. I can remember,” explained my visitor. 


If almond paste is in short supply, when adding 
the finishing touches to the Christmas cake, and 
the housewife cannot readily reach the store, try 
the following hint sent in by Maud Strike, Shell- 
brook, Saskatchewan: 

Take a medium-size, cooked and mashed potato. 
While it is still warm, add sufficient icing sugar to 
make a paste, mixing in at the same time one tea¬ 
spoon of almond flavoring—or enough to give the 
substance a bona fide almond flavor. This partly 
depends on the size of the potato. Brush the cake 
with egg white, then cover with the paste. White 
of egg may be used to brush over the paste sur¬ 
face before applying icing. V 
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USE "BAKE-TESTED" 

Robin Hood Flour 

the one flour best for 


all your baking! 



PASTRY CRUMBLES 

(makes 4 double-crust pies or 8 
single crusts) 

6 cups sifted Robin Hood 
Vitamin Enriched Flour 
X lb. lard or vegetable 
shortening 
2 teaspoons salt 


——■rn—nnr-— 


Robin Hood 

VITAMIN ENRICHED 

ML-PURPOSE 

FLOUR 

. 


BANDED BAG: 

of fine quality cotton . . . paper 
label soaks off in minutes — no 
ink to wash out. 


Sift flour and salt together. (No guessing with Robin Hood 
Flour — it’s “Bake-Tested” to give you the lightest, flakiest 
pastry ever . . . uniformly best results in all your baking!) Cut 
half of lard in until very finely blended. Cut remaining lard in 
until it is the size of peas. Measure 1J4 cups (packed) of mixture. 
Sprinkle with 2 to 3 tablespoons cold water while tossing mix¬ 
ture with a fork. Press together. Roll out and fit into 9" pie 
plate. Store remaining “crumbles” in cool place. 


FILLING 


1 cup sugar 

2% tablespoons Robin Hood 
Vitamin Enriched Flour 

i/ g teaspoon salt 
3 egg yolks, beaten 


1 cup milk 

Grated rind and juice of X 
lemon 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

3 egg whites, beaten stiff 


Mix sugar, flour, and salt. Beat egg yolks. Add melted butter 
and milk to eggs. Add dry ingredients gradually. Blend. Add 
lemon rind and juice. Fold in beaten egg whites. Pour into 
pastry-lined pie plate. Bake at 425° F. for 10 minutes. Reduce 
to 300° F. and bake 30 to 40 minutes. Delicious? You bet — 
most delicious you’ve ever tasted — or your money back — plus 
10 percentl 


Bundle Relaxj Race 

T WENTY bundles of all shapes 
and sizes are divided into two 
piles of ten each. The players 
are formed into two groups and lined 
up at opposite sides of a table, upon 
which the bundles are placed. At a 
given signal, the leader in each line 
picks up ten packages, runs to a 
point designated on the opposite side 
of the room and back again, putting 
the parcels down on the table one by 
one, after which he goes to the end 
of the line and the next one starts on 
his trip. The side finishing first wins. 
Any packages dropped must be picked 
up by the one who drops them. V 


Gome and Cjet dtl 

Quiz for holiday party 

Name these eaters by what they ate. 
Don’t follow this diet at any rate! 

1. Curds and whey. 

2. Pancakes. 

3. Christmas pie. 

4. Manna. 

5. Poisoned apple. 

6. A grandmother. 

7. Bread and honey. 

8. Fat and lean. 

9. Locusts and wild honey. 

10. Tarts. 

11. Bread and pottage of lentils. 

12. Porridge. 

13. Mr. McGregor’s carrots. 

14. Short’nin’ Bread. 

ANSWERS: (1) Little Miss Muf- 
fet. (2) Little Black Sambo. (3) Little 
Jack Horner. (4) Moses. (5) Snow 
White. (6) The Wolf. (7) The 
Queen. (8) Jack Spratt and his wife. 
(9) John the Baptist. (10) The Knave 
of Hearts. (11) Esau. (12) Goldilocks. 
(13) Peter Rabbit. (14) Mammy’s 
Little Baby. V 


G Cjifjt jjol SacL 

C HRISTMAS parties at clubs, 
schools and other social groups 
may include a plan for having 
each person bring a small gift for 
another member. Make the distribu¬ 
tion of these gifts in a manner that 
it will be a part of the entertainment 
in which all participate. 

Ask each person to place his wrap¬ 
ped gift on a table. Prepare before¬ 
hand slips of paper on each of which 
is written a line or two from the 
familiar poem, “The Night Before 
Christmas” such as: “The stockings 
were hung by the chimney with care” 
or “Mama in her kerchief, and I in my 
cap, had just settled our brains for a 
long winter’s nap” or “He had a broad 
face and a little round belly.” 

Have one slip prepared for each 
person present. When the time comes 
for distribution of gifts, ask the guests 
to stand or sit around the table and 
recite together the words of the poem 
“The Night Before Christmas” (the 
leader should have a copy of the 
poem in case some words are for¬ 
gotten). As it is recited each person 
(when the “lines” on his slip is re¬ 
peated), goes to the table and selects 
a gift. When the entire poem has been 
recited, all begin opening, each his 
individual parcel.—A.T. V 
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I STOOD with my nose pressed 
against the big glass window of 
White’s General Store looking at 
the doll. My big sister Cora was in¬ 
side buying some sugar and coffee- 
whole roasted coffee beans that Papa 
would grind in the coffee mill while 
Mama was making up biscuits in the 
wooden dough tray for our breakfast. 

I had never seen a doll like this one 
in all my life. It was a wax doll—with 
real hair and eye-lashes. The fingers 
were not made all in one lump, but 
each finger was separate. She had on 
a pink dress with lace and a white 
underskirt and a pink hat and black 
patent leather slippers. 

For months I had been looking at 
the doll every time I came to the 
store. Mr. White had told me the doll 
was to be given away on Christmas 
Eve to the one who had the most 
tickets. And to get a ticket you had 
to trade a whole dollar’s worth in his 
store. Tomorrow would be Christmas 
Eve! 

Once I had hinted to Mama about 
the doll. I didn’t come right out and 
ask her about it, because she had 
been sick a lot for a long time, and 
we didn’t want to worry her. But 
when I hinted about a doll for Christ¬ 
mas, with real hair and fingers, she 
had smiled weakly. “Why, Puss, ‘All 
things are possible with God,’ you 
know. Would you like a doll like that 
more than anything else?” 

“More than anything in the world!” 
I told her, and skipped away so happy 
inside at the thought of owning a wax 
doll I was about to burst. 

Cora came out of the store. “Pull 
up your stocking, Gracie Andrews,” 
she said quickly. 

I looked down and saw that my 
black - ribbed stocking had slipped 
down under my garter. I pulled it up, 
and was proud that you could hardly 
see where Mama had patched it on 
the knee. 

“Here, you can carry the coffee,” 
Cora said and handed me the brown 
paper sack with the coffee in it. She 
walked on ahead and I followed, after 
another long look at the doll. 

We passed the blacksmith shop and 
crossed Clear Branch. I hurried to 
catch up with my sister. “Cora, do 
you think I might get the doll in Mr. 
White’s window?” 

Cora paused. “I don’t think you 
will, Puss. You see, you don’t get 
tickets when you trade on credit. And 
Papa said he barely had enough to 
pay out of debt when he sold the 
cotton this year . . . what with the 


The Christmas Doll 


doctor bills and all. Walk faster! I 

want to get home and help Mama 
• » 
iron. 

My heart felt like a lump of lead 
hurting my chest. I lagged farther 
behind, scuffing the toes of my shoes 
in the soft dirt of the road. I’d heard 
Papa talking about boll weevils many 
times, but when we started picking 
our cotton I thought we never would 
get through. Sometimes we’d get up 
so early we’d start picking before the 
frost melted off the cotton. And some¬ 
times we’d pick so late Papa would 


have to strike a match to see the 
scales when he’d weigh the cotton. I 
didn’t pick all the time. Sometimes I’d 
take a nap on the cotton near the 
scales. 

We passed the Primitive Baptist 
Church, and around the bend of the 
road we came to the Carlton house. 

Mr. Carlton was a lumberman and 
very rich, we’d heard. They had a 
little girl named Eva Jean. I’d often 
seen her playing in the yard when we 
passed their house. She had a wax 
doll, a buggy, a tea set and a table. 
Sometimes I’d stop and watch her 
between the pickets of the fence 
when I knew she didn’t see me there. 


by CLARA GANDY ANDERSON 

She wasn’t in the yard that day, 
but there was a little tub and a wash¬ 
board on the tea table near the front 
gate, and on the white pickets were 
a great many doll clothes hanging to 
dry. There were little dresses, white 
underskirts, and little white cambric 
drawers with ruffles of embroidery. I 
couldn’t take my eyes off them. I had 
to touch them. I picked up a yellow 
gingham dress to see all the tiny tucks 
. . . and I couldn’t seem to put it 
down again. I looked at Cora. She was 
going on, looking straight ahead. I 

! 


crammed the dress in my coat pocket, 
and then ran to catch up with her. 

I might never, never own a wax 
doll like the one in Mr. White’s win¬ 
dow, I thought, but I had a pretty 
doll dress that would just fit my rag 
doll, Nancy. I was fiercely glad I had 
taken the dress. I kept my hand in 
my coat pocket so I could feel it. 

When we got home, the three black 
sad-irons were sitting in a row on the 
hearth in front of some glowing coals. 
Mama was sitting in a rocker by the 
fire. “I had to stop ironing for awhile,” 
she said. 

“Let me finish,” Cora said. “Where’s 
Jodie?” 


“He’s at the barn shelling corn to 
take to the mill tomorrow. Are you 
tired, Puss?” She put her hand on my 
cold one, and I couldn’t help noticing 
how thin and white it was. 

“No Ma’am,” I answered. I wanted 
to get away by myself so I could look 
again at my treasure. 

Mama said, “I’ve so much to be 
thankful for. A good man and good 
children. They never cause me a 
worry.” 

I couldn’t look at her. She had said 
we were good, and I had that dress in 
my pocket. What if Mama knew that? 

“What’s more, we’re honest people,” 
Mama went on dreamily. “We may 
not have much money in this world, 
but we have a happy home . . . and 
love . . . and honor!” 

I felt so ashamed I wanted to drop 
through the floor. I thought she 
wouldn’t be happy if she knew I had 
stolen a doll’s dress. And then I told 
myself I hadn’t stolen it. No, I would 
never, never steal. I had just taken it. 
It was all right. Eva Jean would never 
miss it. It wasn’t really stealing. 

I went out to the smokehouse and 
got in one corner by the meat box, 
and took out the dress and looked at 
it again. Somehow it didn’t seem so 
remarkable. Suddenly I wished with 
all my heart that I hadn’t taken it. 

When Papa came in with the load 
of wood he had cut that day, and un¬ 
hitched and fed the mules, Mama 
called us in to supper. I couldn’t eat. 
I put cornbread in my milk—and the 
milk was cold and creamy — but it 
didn’t taste right. I was glad nobody 
noticed I couldn’t eat. 

I said my prayers early and went to 
bed, but I couldn’t go to sleep. I kept 
thinking about that doll’s dress I had 
taken. Then I whispered the Lord’s 
Prayer and started saying over the 
Ten Commandments. When I came 
to “Thou shalt not steal,” the words 
seemed to stand up in tall letters. At 
last I told myself I had stolen the 
dress. Tears wet my cheeks. 

“If You’ll forgive me. Lord,” I 
whispered, “I’ll make it right. I’ll take 
the dress back to Eva Jean.” 

N EXT morning at the breakfast 
table I asked if I could go to 
town right away. I had to go as soon 
as possible. I was so miserable and 
unhappy I wanted to cry. 

“Why, child, you’ve never been 
that far alone,” Mama said. “And 
you’ve no business there. You went 
with Cora yesterday.” 

“Please, Mama,” I begged. 

Cora spoke up, “I guess she wants 
to take another look at that doll in 
Mr. White’s window before it’s gone. 
It’s to be given away this afternoon. 
You know, this is Christmas Eve.” 

“Ah, so it is,”. Mama said slowly. 
“Your Papa will be going to the store 
this afternoon. Couldn’t you wait and 
go with him?” 

, “No,” I said stubbornly. “Please let 
me go. I’ve got ,to go. Mama. I 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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I stood with my nose pressed against the glass of the big window of White’s store . 
Illustrated by Annora Brown 

Gracie Andrews, like many another small girl, had her mind 
and heart set on getting a doll for Christmas—a story which 
might happen in other parts as well as in the cotton lands 
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Helps build up 
children’s resistance 
to winter ills 


There's no nicer way to give 
children their vitamins A & D 


Recommended by many Doctors 
everywhere, children love Haliborange 
as much as they do extra good orange 
juice, for that’s what it tastes like. No 
hint of oil or fish. 


A teaspoonful makes 
a glassful and each 
teaspoonful contains 
5000 International 
Units Vitamin A and 
1000 International 
Units of Vitamin D. 



Get a Bottle of Haliborange 

from your Druggist today. 


H-26 



At teething time baby very often suffers the 
added discomfort of constipation. Try 
Steedman's Powders, the standby of mothers 
for over 100 years, they act safely and effec¬ 
tively as a gentle laxative. 

FREE BOOKLET: "Hints to Mothers” on 
request. Write to the distributors: Laurentian 
Agencies, Dept. J-8, 429 St. Jean Baptiste St., 
Montreal. 

w' 8 ST@DMAN’S 

tithing tcfteens POWDERS 

hook for the double EE symbol on the package. 


Sweater Girls Say 
ZERO Tops! 

"ZERO is wonderful for washing 
my sweaters . . . keeps them soft 
and lovely as new ... no shrinking 
or matting" . . . writes Miss M. 
of Vancouver. Try ZERO Cold 
Water Soap today. Specially de¬ 
veloped for washing tine woollens 
59c package does 50 washings. 
At your local drug, grocery and 
wool shops. For Free sample write 
Dept. 4D, ZERO Soap , Victoria, 
B. C. 
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A review of points to consider in roasting the holiday fowl 
by PHYLLIS A. THOMSON 


W HETHER the Christmas din¬ 
ner revolves around a turkey, 
goose, duck or chicken de¬ 
pends partly upon family tradition 
and partly upon the number of people 
who gather for the festive occasion. 
Whichever you choose will be deli¬ 
cious when roasted to a golden brown 
and garnished with sprigs of parsley 
or a string of cranberries. Ruffles of 
red and white tissue paper wrapped 
around the drumsticks add an extra 
touch, especially if the bird is being 
carved at the table. 

When choosing a bird, look for the 
signs of good eating: a pliable breast 
bone, a soft, supple skin, firm flesh 
and a general “well groomed” look. 
Select a bird large enough to allow 
three-quarters to one pound of meat 
for each person for chickens, capons 
and turkeys and one to one and one- 
half pounds per person for ducks and 
geese (much more of their weight is 
in the form of fat). 

To prepare for stuffing, first 
thoroughly rinse inside the bird then 
sprinkle salt inside the main cavity. 
Pack loosely with dressing, pushing 
it well up into the rib section. The 
type you use will depend on your 
family’s preference. Bread dressing is 
a general favorite for fowl, especially 
chicken and turkey. It may be sea¬ 
soned with sage, marjoram or poultry 
dressing and onion. For variety saus¬ 
age, chopped celery, nuts or mush¬ 
rooms may be added. Rice is a favorite 
stuffing for duck while mashed potato 
is traditional with goose. Allow about 
one cup of dressing to each pound of 
meat. 

If possible, stuff the bird on the day 
it is to be served. If time is very 
limited, stuff the bird the previous 
day and refrigerate immediately in 
the coldest part of the refrigerator 
(but not the freezer section.) Once 
poultry is drawn, it should be cooked 
as quickly as possible. 

To close the bird, insert small 
skewers or thin nails through the 
edges of the skin. Then using clean 
cord, begin at the upper nail and 
wrap around the nails, crossing from 


side to side for a close lacing. Bring 
wings up and tuck tips under the 
back. Tie drumsticks securely to the 
tail to hold the legs snugly against the 
body. Rub the skin with unsalted fat, 
then coyer with cheesecloth, alum¬ 
inum foil, a paper bag or leave un¬ 
covered. If foil is used, don’t tuck it 
under the bird or the meat will steam 
rather than roast. A goose should be 
pricked in several spots before roast¬ 
ing, to allow extra fat to escape as it 
cooks. 

Birds of all sizes and ages should 
be cooked at moderate temperature so 
that the meat will be juicy and evenly 
cooked throughput. Roast until a meat 
thermometer (inserted in the fleshy 
part of the breast between the thigh 
and body) registers 190° F. The 
thermometer isn’t absolutely necessary 
but it does give an accurate test of 
doneness. 

When the fowl is roasted in an 
open pan the gravy will be a rich 
brown. Remove the fowl to a hot 
platter, pour off excess fat leaving 
about two tablespoons of fat for each 
cup of gravy desired. Add as much 
flour as drippings and cook over low 
heat until a golden brown. Add a cup 
of cold water for every two table¬ 
spoons of fat used. Or if you prefer, 
use giblet broth or add giblets them¬ 
selves, finely ground. 


Wild Rice and 

1 c. wild rice 
Giblets, cooked 

and chopped 

2 c. broth or 
water 

Vz c. finely chop¬ 
ped onion 
2% c. finely chop¬ 
ped celery 
Vz c. butter 


Bread Stuffing 

2 qts (8 c.) 
toasted bread 
cubes 

1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. ground 
sage 

Vi tsp. pepper 

2 eggs, lightly 
beaten 


Wash rice. Cover with boiling water. 
Let stand 15 minutes. Drain. Cover again 
with boiling water and let stand another 
15 minutes. Repeat once more. Combine 
rice, giblets and broth. Cook onions and 
celery in butter until these are lightly 
browned. Then combine all ingredients 
and mix thoroughly. Use at once or 
keep covered in refrigerator and use 
within 24 hours. Yield: about 15 cups. 



The traditional Christmas feast . . . turkey with all the trimmings. 


Grandma’s Stuffing 


Vz tsp. nutmeg 
2 tsp. salt 
Vi tsp. poultry 
seasoning 
1 egg, slightly 
beaten 


1% c. chopped 
onion 

2 c. chopped 
celery 

Vz c. butter 
12 slices white 
bread 

Cook onion and celery in butter until 
tender. Toast bread, spread in pan in 
oven, until golden brown. Cover toast 
with cold water and soak 5 minutes then 
squeeze bread to remove water. Tear 
bread into small pieces. Combine all in¬ 
gredients thoroughly with fork. Do not 
mash. Double this recipe for 10- to 12- 
pound turkey. 

Sausage Stuffing 

1 lb. pork sausage Vz c. milk 

4 large tart 2 tsp. salt 

apples 1 T. baking 

Vz c. chopped powder 

celery 8 c. bread cubes 

Stir and cook sausage meat in skillet 
until it is cooked and lightly browned 
(about 10 minutes.) Core and chop 
apples into y 2 -inch pieces. Combine all 
ingredients and mix together to blend 
thoroughly. Yield: 10 cups. 

Fruited Stuffing for Duckling 

2 c. toasted bread Vz c. chopped 

cubes apple 

2 T. melted Vi c. raisins 

butter Vz c. chopped 

Vi c. water pecans 

Vz c. chopped 1 tsp. salt 

orange sections Vz tsp. nutmeg 

Toss together bread cubes and butter. 
Combine with other ingredients. May 
add Vz c. red wine. Cover. Let stand for 
one hour before using. Stir well and 
stuff duckling just before roasting. 


Potato Stuffing 


1 qt. dry bread 
cubes 

Cold water 

2 c. cooked 
mashed 
potatoes 

Vi c. melted butter 
1 med. onion, 
chopped 
% tsp. pepper 


Vz c. chopped 
celery 

1 T. chopped 
parsley 

1 egg, slightly 
beaten 
1 tsp. salt 
Vz tsp. poultry 
dressing 


Cover bread cubes with water. Drain 
and squeeze bread to remove excess 
water. Brown lightly the onion, celery 
and parsley in butter. Combine all in¬ 
gredients. Taste. Yield: 6 cups. 


Bread Stuffing 


1 tsp. poultry 
seasoning 

2 c. clear beef 
broth or water 
with 2 bouillon 
cubes 


Vi c. diced onion 

1 c. diced celery 
% c. melted butter 
8 c. dry bread 

cubes 

2 tsp. salt 
Vz tsp. pepper 

Brown the onion and celery in butter 
in heavy skillet. Combine with bread 
cubes and seasonings. Pour on beef broth 
and stir lightly to blend. Yield: stuffing 
for 5-lb. bird. 


Variations: 

Nut Stuffing: Follow plain stuffing 
recipe, toasting 1 to lVz c. broken wal¬ 
nuts or other nutmeats in 2 tablespoons 
butter. 

Giblet Stuffing: Follow plain stuffing 
recipe, adding giblets, stewed and put 
through food chopper. 


Barley Poultry Dressing 

4 c. cooked pot % tsp. pepper 
barley Vi tsp. rosemary 

Vi tsp. monosodium Vi c. melted butter 
glutamate 

Combine cooked barley, seasoning and 
butter. Add additional salt ,to taste if 
necessary. Stuff bird and truss as usual. 
Yield: 4 c. dressing. For special gravy to 
accompany barley stuffing: Place one 
teaspoon of mixed pickling spice in bot¬ 
tom of roasting pan and make certain 
there is only one clove and allspice berry. 
Place stuffed bird on rack in pan and 
roast as usual. Make gravy and strain to 
remove spices. V 
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delightful tang to the 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


For a tasty snack serve colorful cran¬ 
berry fruit bread to holiday guests , 


Ql]u Free your mind of all worries about 

jjj snow and cold, ceiling zero weather 

7?—; *i and icy, treacherous roads. East or 
west, board one of Canadian Nation- 
al's modern, smartly - equipped 
j "name" trains and discover the fun 
of travel-living at its finest! 

By day or night you're treated right when you go C N R. There'* 
a wide range of accommodations to suit every_ budget . . . liberal 
baggage privileges to let you travel light and carefree. ^ 

Two great CNR trains to take you— 
the exciting new Super Continental 
linking major cities and the Continental 
serving all important main-line points. 


1 baked pastry % c. cold water 
shell ( 9-inch) 2 egg whites 

1 can whole % tsp. salt 

cranberry sauce 2 tsp. lemon 

1 T. cornstarch juice 

% c. granulated 1 tsp. almond 
sugar extract 

% c. water 1 envelope un- 

1 c. heavy cream flavored gelatin 

Cook cranberry sauce and cornstarch 
until thickened (about 5 minutes.) Cool. 
Cook sugar and water to soft ball stage 
(238° F.). Add gelatin softened in Vi c. 
water. Slowly pour this syrup over stiffly 
beaten egg whites, beating constantly. 
Add salt, lemon juice and almond extract 
and continue to beat until cool. Beat 
cream and combine with egg mixture. 
Pour into pie shell. Chill. Spread cran¬ 
berry sauce over top and place in re¬ 
frigerator until serving time. 

Quick ’n’ Easy Cranberry Sauce 

4 c. (1 lb.) fresh 2 c. sugar 
cranberries 2 c. water 

Combine cranberries, sugar and water 
in saucepan. Heat to boiling point, stir¬ 
ring until sugar dissolves. Boil rapidly 
until berries pop open (about 5 min* 
utes). Makes 1 quart whole cranberry 
sauce. V 


WEST, 


Your CNR Agent will gladly help you 
with reservations and all your holiday plans. 
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( 3hiistmas with the (Juthois 

From their own words we can picture how 
the Day was celebrated in years long past 

by JAMES E. CARVER 


I T is not strange that Christinas, 
with its spirit of good will to all 
men, has long been a favorite 
subject with England’s great writers. 

Undoubtedly it was Charles Dickens, 
intrepid fighter against all cruelty and 
the champion of the down-trodden, 
who did more than any other novelist 
to immortalize in words the spirit of 
Christmas. In his famous “Christmas 
Carol” he puts his ideal into the 
mouth of Scrooge’s nephew: “I think 
of Christmas as a good time, as a 
kind, forgiving, charitable time, when 
men and women open their hearts to 
help people about them.” Nobody has 
ever bettered that sentence. 

The “Wizard of the North,” Sir 
Walter Scott, has left us graphic ac¬ 
counts of Christmas, but in his poem, 
“Marmion,” he adds a lament for 
some of its glories which even then 
seemed to be departing: 

England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports 
again. 

’Twas Christmas broached the 
mightiest ale, 

’Twas Christmas told the merriest 
tale. 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
A poor mans heart through half 
the year. 

It is true that some of the old-time 
festivities which marked Christmas of 
former years have gone, but in a 
thousand ways people are infinitely 
better off than they were in his day. 

Toward the end of his life, troubles 
began to gather thick about him. 
Under the date December 25, 1825— 
not long before he found himself 
saddled with a debt of £ 130,000 
through the failure of his publishing 
and printing firms—he wrote: “Abbots¬ 
ford. Arrived here last night at seven. 
Our halls are silent compared to last 
year, but let us be thankful—when we 
think of how near the chance ap¬ 
peared but a week since that these 
halls would have been ours no longer.” 
The halls were to remain his, but at 
the cost of terrific work to pay off the 
debt which ruined his health. 

Dorothy Wordsworth, beloved sister 
of the immortal poet of the Lake dis¬ 
trict, draws us a picture of true 
domestic happiness: “Christmas Eve. 
William is now sitting by me at half¬ 
past ten o’clock. I have been repeat¬ 
ing some of his sonnets to him . . . 
It is a quick, keen frost. Coleridge 
came this morning with Wedgwood. 
We all turned out one by one to meet 
him. He looked well. It is Christmas 
Day, Saturday, 25th December, 1802. 
I am 31 years of age.” 

The famous novelist of the last 
century, George Eliot, describes in 
“The Mill on the Floss” Tom Tulli- 
ver’s excitement when he came home 
for the Christmas holidays: “The hap¬ 
piness of seeing the bright lights in 
the parlor window, and of passing 
from the cold air to the warmth and 
kisses of that familiar hearth. And fine 
old Christmas did its duty nobly that 
year. The red berries and holly were 
as abundant as ever, there was sing¬ 


ing under the window, supernatural 
singing Maggie always said. The plum 
pudding was of the same handsome 
roundness, the dessert was as splendid 
as ever, with its golden oranges, 
brown nuts, dark apple jelly, and 
damson cheese.” 

The Christmas spent by the un¬ 
happy Silas Marner in her novel of 
that name contrasted very unfavor¬ 
ably with the above scene of happi¬ 
ness: “Silas spent his Christmas Day 
in loneliness, eating his meat in sad¬ 
ness of heart. In the morning he 
looked out on a black frost, that 
seemed to press cruelly on every 
blade of grass, and the icy pool 
shivered under the biting wind. To¬ 
ward evening the snow began to fall, 
and curtained the bitter outlook.” 

William Thackeray wrote a delight¬ 
ful Christmas story, “The Rose and 
the Ring,” dedicated to his children. 
Charlotte Bronte described in vivid 
language the Christmas festivities at 
Gateshead Hall, the music of piano 
and harp, the ample drink and re¬ 
freshments; and the happy hum of 
conversation; while Mrs. Gaskell, most 
famous as authoress of “Cranford” in 
a later novel, “Sylvia’s Lovers,” tells 
how Mrs. Corney and her daughters 
prepared a truly old-time Christmas 
meal at their Yorkshire home, with 
spiced beef and ham, plum cake and 
mince-pies with ample supplies of 
beer and punch, and how the guests 
revelled in games, such as Blind 
Man’s Buff, Forfeits, and Turn the 
Trencher. Similarly Thomas Hardy, in 
“The Return of the Native,” describes 
another rural Yuletide, but this time 
in the south, in a Wessex village, and 
tells how the Mummers, in their out¬ 
landish costumes, kept the Jolly com¬ 
pany in the best of spirits. 

Yes, those were indeed days of 
hearty profusion and open-handed 
generosity. Last century’s Christmas 
feasts were large, but mighty as were 
the meals of our grandfathers they 
were easily eclipsed by those of the 
eighteenth century. Then the repasts 
were literally gigantic. The diary of 


kindly Parson Rev. James Woodforde, 
who from 1774 to 1803 was rector of 
Westob Longville, not far from Nor- 
wich, gives us an inimitable picture 
of English village life during the latter g 
half of that century. 

In his “happy and comfortable ^ 

thatched” rectory, situated in the 

heart of the quiet Norfolk country- 4- 
side, he kept Christmas always in the 
traditional manner of English rural 5. 

life when squirearchy was supreme, 

marked by county good will: “De- 6. 
cem. 25, 1780. I read prayers, admin¬ 
istered the Holy Sacrament at Weston, 
being Christmas Day. My Squire and 
Lady both at church, and at the Sac- g 
rament. This being Christmas Day, 
the following poor old men dined at 
my house, and I gave each of them a 
shilling to carry home to their wives; 
Richard Bates, Richard Buck, Thos. 
Dicker, Thos. Cary, Thos. Cushion, 
Thos. Carr, and my clerk J. S. Smith 
—in all I gave them 7s, Od. I had a 
prodigious fine sirloin of beef roasted 
with quantities of plum pudding. 

We also began on Mince Pies to-day 
at dinner.” 

Prodigious dinners were truly a 
feature of those days, as the diary of 
“Counsellor” Timothy Burrel of Sus¬ 
sex, a typical south-country squire, 
gives ample evidence. The dishes 
served included “Plumm pottage, 
venison and fried oysters, with ample 
quantities of Rhenish sack, and 
Canary and red oporto wine to help 
them down.” Christmas gifts were not 
forgotten in this spate of feasting, and 
John Coachman was given £1 for 
“shirts to buy him heart’s content dur¬ 
ing the Christmas holidays.” 

To conclude, with a picture of a 
far different sort of Christmas from all 
those previously described let us look 
at one spent by the heroic explorer 
Sir Ernest Shackleton in the Far 
South: “Dec. 25, 1908. We have had 
a splendid dinner. First came hoosh, 
consisting of pony ration boiled up 
with pemmican and some of our emer¬ 
gency Oxo and biscuit. Then in the 
cocoa I boiled our little plum pud- 
. ding, which a friend of Wild’s had 
given him ... We are full to-night, 
and this is the last time we will be 
for many a day ...” V 


ANSWERS: (1) Tom, the piper’s 
son. (2) Pinocchio. (3) The hare. (4) 
Mary’s lamb. (5) Jack. (6) The wolf. 
(7) Snow White. (8) Bo-Peep. V 


Person c'i Gtlimal 

_.was beaten for stealing 

a pig. 

_told lies till his nose 

grew big. 

_boasted and lost a race. 

__was turned out of 

school in disgrace. 

_fetched water and had 

a bad fall. 

_huffed and puffed down 

house and all. 

_bit an apple and had a 

long sleep. 

_found it hard to keep 

track of her sheep. (See left col,) 

★ ★ ★ 

C HRISTMAS tree favor—Draw a 
pattern and cut two Christmas 
trees from green construction 
paper or other fairly stiff card. Cut a 
vertical slot at the center of each tree, 
at the bottom of one and the top of 
the other tree. Dot glue over one side 
of each tree. Next scatter tiny colored 
cake candies over the tree. Fasten 
trees together at the top with four 
silver star stickers, then spread apart 
at the base to stand upright. V 

The Christmas Doll 

Continued from page 35 

promised God . . .” and then I slapped 
my hand over my mouth. I’d almost 
told Mama, and I didn’t want to make 
her worry. 

She looked thoughtfully at me, but 
at last said, “Well, you may go I sup¬ 
pose, but be careful.” 

Cora combed my hair and got my 
coat and wool cap for me. I hurried 
away as fast as I could before Mama 
changed her mind. 

This time, too, I kept my hand 
around the dress in my pocket. But 
now it made me sorry and ashamed. 
I wanted Eva Jean to have it. When 
I got to the Carlton place I wanted to 
go on by. It was the hardest thing I’d 
ever done in my life ... to open the 
front gate and go up their long walk 
that seemed to stretch out longer and 
longer. When I got to the front door, 
I lifted up my hand to knock. Then I 
let it fall and turned to go. Then I 
thought about my promise to the 
Lord. I doubled up my fist and ham¬ 
mered on the door. 

A fat man with a gold watch chain 
across his stomach opened the door. 
He seemed surprised when he saw 
me. He grinned down at me. “My! 
my!” he said, “what a loud knock for 
such a little girl! What can I do for 
you?” 

I squirmed uneasily. “Your little 
girl . . . Eva Jean, I came to see her.” 

“Oh, yes, of course! Do come in.” 
He led me into the parlor where a 
roaring fire was going in a heater with 
little glass windows. There was a 
carpet with red roses on the floor. 

“Eva,” he said. I looked through 
velvet rope portieres into a sunny 
room that had a lovely shining table 
in the center of it. Eva Jean sat across 
the table from a pretty woman who 
held a china cup in her hand. 

She said, “Excuse me. Mama,” and 
came into the parlor. “Good morning,” 
she said to me. “Did you come to play 
with me? What’s your name?” 

I told her my name. I wanted to 
say almost anything but what I knew 


*7 lee Decorations 

P REPARE this quiz by making one sheet of questions for each guest. 
List questions give clues to articles usually found on a Christmas tree. 
The guests write answers on right-hand space. 

1. John Barleycorn’s father _ 

2. A metal and a word meaning “to vend” _ 

3. A container and a meadow _ 

4. A title, a letter and a digit _ 

5. A strip and a French word meaning “good”_ 

6. The name of a famous inventor ___ 

7. A synonym for “here” _ 

8. A bed and a measure ___ 

9. This has its points _ 

10. This is sometimes base ___ 

11. This is an aid to walking ___ 

12. This might be a telegram __ x _ 

ANSWERS: (1) popcorn, (2) tinsel, (3) candle, (4) mistletoe, (5) ribbon, 
(6) bell, (7) present, (8) cotton, (9) star, (10) ball, (11) cane—candy, (12) wire. 
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I had to say. I felt my underlip trem¬ 
bling, and I bit down hard. “No, I 
didn’t come to play.” 

She waited for me to say more. 

I swallowed the lump in my throat, 
but it came back again. Slowly I took 
the yellow dress out of my pocket and 
held it out to her. 

“Why, it’s mine,” she said quickly. 
“That’s my Jennifer’s dress!” 

“Yes,” I said, “it’s yours. I took it 
yesterday, off the fence. I didn’t think 
you’d ever miss it. I told myself it 
wasn’t stealing, but it was. I’m . . . 
sorry . . . that’s why I’ve brought it 
back. And I . . . I’m going to give 
you my rag doll, Nancy. She’s just a 
rag doll but she’s awfully sweet.” I 
handed her the dress and Nancy, 
who’d been hidden under my coat. 

“And now, you can turn me over 
to the sheriff, if you want to . . .” 

“Oh, no,” she said quickly, “no, 
there’s no need . . .” She tried to put 
Nancy back in my hands. “Here, you 
keep your doll. I . . .” 

I didn’t wait to hear any more. I 
was afraid I might take Nancy back if 
I stayed any longer. I turned and 
went out the front door and ran 
stumbling down the walk to the gate. 
I wiped the tears out of my eyes on 
my coat sleeve and saw Eva Jean on 
the front porch holding Nancy out in 
one hand and the doll’s dress in the 
other. “Wait,” she cried. “Wait, little 
girl . . .” 

I ran harder than ever until I was 
out of sight around the bend in the 
road, and then I fell down on the dry 
brown pinestraw by the side of the 
road and cried and cried. But I felt 
happy again inside. 

HEN I got home, Cora met me at 
the door. “Grade,” she said, 
“Mama’s real sick, and Jodie went to 
the woods with Papa this morning. 
You run and get Mrs. Callie. I can’t 
leave Mama alone.” She turned me 
around and gave me a push. “Hurry, 
honey! I’ll go for the doctor when 
Mrs. Callie gets here. You can stay 
over at her house' with Sarah.” 

Mrs. Callie lived on the road over 
at the back of our cotton patch. She 
went where people were sick. Sarah 
was her big girl who was old enough 
to get married—but hadn’t. 

I didn’t take time to follow the 
path, but ran across the cottonfield 
with dead leaves hanging on the 
cottonstalks. The dry, empty burs 
scratched my legs. Finally I got to 
the fence and climbed over the rails. 
Mrs. Callie was coming through her 
back gate with some holly for wreaths. 
When I told her Mama was sick, she 
ran into the house and grabbed up 
her thick sweater and her big brown 
bonnet. She called Sarah, who was in 
the henhouse looking for eggs to go in 
the cake she had started to make. 

“Keep Gracie here till I come back,” 
she said, and hurried away as fast as 
she could. 

It was most sundown before Mrs. 
Callie got back. She said I was to go 
right on home before it got dark. 

I went by the path going home and 
didn’t get scratched so much. Papa 
was at the barn throwing down some 
hay for the mules. Jodie was helping 
him. It was darkv enough that I could 
see the evening star. When I went 
into the kitchen I smelled the ham 
that was sputtering in the black skillet. 


Cora put some wood in the stove and 
started setting the table. The lamp¬ 
light was bright on the red-and-white 
checkered cloth. 

“What do you know, Gracie?” Cora 
said as she put down a bowl of yellow 
butter. “Mr. Carlton and Eva Jean 
just left a few minutes ago. They 
drove up in a fine buggy with two 
black horses. They brought you a 
Christmas present. I was so surprised. 
I didn’t even know you knew Eva 
Jean. There’s the present over there.” 
She pointed a fork to the box on a 
chair by the door. 

“And . . . wouldn’t you know it, she 
won the doll at Mr. White’s.” 

I smiled a little. “I’m glad,” I said, 
and meant it. 

Cora turned back to the stove and 
opened the oven door to look at the 
biscuits. I opened the box. Inside was 


Nancy, my rag doll. How glad I was 
to see her! She felt good in my arms. 

Beside Nancy there was another 
doll. It was Eva Jean’s doll, Jennifer, 
and a stack of little clothes that would 
fit her. There was a note pinned to 
her dress. I had to get Cora to read 
it to me. 

“Dear Gracie, 

“Nancy was not happy with 
me, so I am sending her home. 
Now that I have a new doll, 1 
want you to have Jennifer and 
her clothes. 

“Merry Christmas! 

“Eva Jean Carlton.’’ 

I thought Cora would ask me what 
Eva Jean meant about sending Nancy 
home, but she didn’t. She handed me 
the note and said, “Run in and see 
Mama.” 


December, 1956 

I tiptoed into the room where 
Mama was. The lamp had not been 
lit, but the firelight lightened the 
room. Mama heard me come in. 

“Come here. Puss,” she said softly. 
I went over to the bed. I started to 
lean over and kiss Mama, but there 
was a soft white bundle in the way. 
Mama pulled back a corner of the 
blanket. “Look, Puss, here’s a doll for 
all of us for Christmas. See, it has real 
hair and fingers . . . and it can cry. 
This is your new baby brother!” 

I was so surprised I couldn’t say a 
word. At last I put a finger in its little 
hand and it held on tight. Then I 
looked at Mama and laughed and 
laughed. 

I had thought the doll in the win¬ 
dow at Mr. White’s store was wonder¬ 
ful, but this baby was more wonderful 
than anything in the whole wide 
world! V 



“(^kriMmad in c: kipper (panada 



hen it was midnight... I was suddenly aroused by observing 
a dark object moving slowly and cautiously amongst the trees. 
At first, I fancied it was a bear, but a nearer inspection dis¬ 
covered an Indian on all fours ... I approached him, and not¬ 
withstanding his injunction to silence, inquired what he did there. 
“Me watch to see the deer kneel”, he replied. “This is Christmas 
night, and all the deer fall upon their knees to the Great Spirit, 
and look up”. The solemnity of the scene, and the grandeur of 
the idea, alike contributed to fill me with awe”. 

—from John Howison’s, "Sketches of Upper Canada" 1821 i 

Incidentally — now is a good time to start saving for next Christ¬ 
mas. Your account is always welcome. 
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WHEN A COLD BECOMES 
A COUGH FIGHT IT OFF 


- WITH 

DlilEY C0UGH 
rillEA SYRUP 

Don’t suffer a minute. Reach for the 
quick, soothing relief of Pinex. Contains 
Potassium Guaiacol Sulphonate to loosen 
phlegm and ease inflamed membranes. 
Children like it, too. AT ALL DRUG 
COUNTERS. 



vp. At teething time baby 
very often suffers the 
added discomfort of constipation. T7y 
Steedman’s Powders, the standby of 
mothers for over 100 years, they act 
safely and effectively as a gentle laxative. 
FREE BOOKLET: "Hints to Mothers,” 
on request. Write to the distributors: 
Laurentian Agencies Ltd., Dept. J-8, 
429 St. Jean Baptiste St., Montreal. 


^STfEDMAN'S 

powders 


Look for the double EE symbol on the package. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


HEARING 


IMPROVED 



r« . . thousands report. 

Blessed relief from 
years of suffering from 
poor hearing and 
miserable ear noises, 
caused by catarrh of 
the head ! That's what 
these folks (many 
past 70) reported after 
using our simple Elmo 
Palliative HOME TREATMENT. This 
may be the answer to your prayer. 
Nothing to wear. Here are SOME of 
the symptoms that may likely go with 
your catarrhal deafness and ear noises: 
Mucus dropping in throat. Head feels 
stopped up by mucus. Mucus in nose 
or throat every day. Hear — but don’t 
understand words. Hear better on clear 
days — worse on rainy days, or with a 
cold. Ear noises like crickets, bells, 
whistles, clicking or escaping steam or 
many others. If your condition is caused 
by catarrh of the head, you, too, may 
likely enjoy such wonderful relief as 
many others have reported during our 
past 18 years. WRITE TODAY FOR 
PROOF OF RELIEF AND 30 DAY 
TRIAL OFFER. THE ELMO COMPANY 
DEPT. FCG9 DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Best** 

Baby’s 

Coughs 



Specially formulated for babies! 
Breaks up phlegm—eases wheezing. 


Ghlistmas Tleedlecba^t 

Welcome suggestions for last-minute Yuletide 
gifts that will please young and old 


by ANNA LOREE 



Design No. S-SS-65 

Socky the kitten will be a toddler’s 
favorite Christmas toy. Soft and cuddly 
yet delightfully attractive, kitten is in¬ 
expensively made from odd scraps of 
material. The body is made from men’s 
woollen socks, firmly stuffed with cot¬ 
ton batting. Strands of pink, royal blue 
and green embroidery cotton are used 
to give facial features. Socky’s dress 
needs Vi yard striped cotton, elastic 
thread, 2 spools cotton, 2 snap fas¬ 
teners and Vi yard narrow satin ribbon 
for a bow. Design No. S-SS-65. Price 
10 cents. 


Design No. C-TW-355 

During the festive season most 
women like to tuck some crocheting 
into their handbags to work at while 
visiting. Here we have a cherry de¬ 
sign bath set that is easi’y and 
quickly worked. The cherry spray is 
made first; leaves and branches are 
joined to the original spray. Set 
would make a lovely gift or bazaar 
feature. Materials: 1 ball red cronita 
cotton, 2 balls green, 1 ball dark 
brown pearl cotton, size 5, crochet 
hook No. 7, hand towel, bath towel 
and washcloth. Design No. C-TW- 
355. Price 10 cents. 




Design No. S-S17-5 

A fashion accessory that is a “must” 
for the months ahead. Designed in 
latest mode yet sufficiently simple to 
see you through several seasons. Made 
from upholstery or drapery remnants, 
hag has richly textured look so im¬ 
portant this year. Directions are care¬ 
fully given to simplify sewing. Mate¬ 
rials: Vz yard 54 inch drapery or up¬ 
holstery fabric, % yard lining mate¬ 
rial, interlining, button, 1 spool, 
matching sewing thread. Design No. 
S-S17-5. Price 10 cents. 





■NMH 




Design No. S-141 

Three designs in one 
leaflet—jiffy doily, shoe 
tree mitts and runner 
and towel set. They 
crochet quickly for last- 
minute gifts or to give 
an added sparkle to 
your own home. Mate¬ 
rials: Doily: 2 balls 
cronita cotton. No. 7 
crochet hook; Shoe 
Trees: 2 balls pearl cot¬ 
ton size 5, shoe trees, 

1% yards white ribbon, 

14-inch wide, 10 yards gold metal ic thread, Vi yard rosebud braid, cotton bat¬ 
ting for stuffing; Runner Set: 3 balls mercer-crochet, No. 10 crochet hook, 2 
white huck towels. Design No. S-141. Price 10 cents. 


Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework Department, 290 
Vaughan Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. V 


The ICnittels ’fliend 

An old pattern book and 
notes on story of knitting 

by NANCY M. BETTESWORTH 

W OULD you like a knitting pat¬ 
tern for a gentleman’s breast¬ 
plate, an opera cap, or double 
muffatees with ruffles? 

These are three of the items in a 
small book called “The Knitter’s 
Friend,” dated 1878. It was obviously 
the latest thing in patterns at the 
time, but now the wools and stitches 
suggested have faded away like the 
knitters who used them. Who now 
could obtain “five threaded super 
fleecy,” “single German wool,” or 
“worsted nine-bobbin French braid?” 

Have you ever considered how 
many garments you have knitted since 
first you laboriously clutched the 
needles and chanted “In, over, 
through, off?” Or how many socks, 
sweaters, scarves and gloves are fin¬ 
ished yearly by the women of this 
land? 

Nowadays we knit for knitting’s 
sake, for the relaxation and pleasure 
it brings, and for the beauty and 
economy of hand-knitted articles. Yet 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century this was considered a suitable 
occupation and time-killer for “the 
aged, and feeble minded.” 

These were the depths to which a 
once great industry had sunk. The 
earliest knitted garments still in exist¬ 
ence are two red socks, found in a 
tomb in Egypt. They date back to the 
fourth century and though the toe is 
made in two sections to accommodate 
a sandal strap, the heel is turned 
exactly as you are turning heels today. 

It is thought that knitting began in 
the east, perhaps in the Arabian Pen¬ 
insula, and was spread by sailors and 
traders. For 18 centuries people have 
clicked needles, and the art may be 
even older, for legend has it that the 
seamless garment worn by Christ was 
knitted, which is why it could not be 
cut or divided. 

Knitting was not work for women 
alone, for all through the years men 
have knitted too. It was once a source 
of livelihood for men, and there was a 
six-year apprenticeship to learn the 
craft. To become a master knitter a 
man had to create the following in 13 
weeks: a carpet, with leaves, flowers, 
birds and animals in natural colors; a 
beret; a woollen shirt; and a pair of 
hose with “Spanish Clocks.” 

All this knitting was done in wool. 
Then came silk work, so fine that 
some of the needles (called “wires”) 
were no thicker than our sewing 
needles. A silk shirt in stocking stitch 
which was worn by Charles I at his 
execution can be seen in the London 
Museum. 

Knitted lace also had a great sale, 
as it was so much cheaper than the 
imported (or smuggled) European 
laces. The patterns for this were often 
family secrets. In many nations the 
stitches flew. Sailors knitted, shep¬ 
herds knitted, and a bride’s ability, to 
knit was considered part of her dowry. 

Some districts became famed for 
special types of work, for example the 
Shetland Isles whose knitters can still 
race through 200 stitches a minute, 

(Please turn to page 43) 
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L No. 1851—An evening skirt in either waltz or floor length. Make waist-nipping cummer- 
■ bund or bustle-bow for high fashion look. Waist sizes 24, 25, 26, 28, 30. Size 26 requires 
% 4 yards for waltz-length, 5Vs yards for floor-length (36-inch material). Price 35 cents. 

% No. 1828—A picture-pretty nightie for the sleepy timers’ parade. From same pattern 

• “butcher boy” and new shortie pyjamas can be made. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12, 14. Size 10 

% requires 3% yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

1 No. S-23—Cold weather favorites for the younger set. One-piece snowsuit has zipper 

-or button front, elasticized waist, ribbed or button-fastening cuffs. Sizes 1, 2, 4, 6, 8. 

Size 4 requires 1% yards 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 1353—The slim look in a smart wrap-around style. Contrasting scarf, side buttoning and 
double pleat give special emphasis to dress. Bodice has rolled collar and %-length sleeves. Sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 42, 44. Size 18 requires 414 yards 36-inch material. Price 50 cents. 

No. 1776—For the Christmas social whirl this dress gets our vote. Dress features empire 
waist, scoop neckline at front extending to V-back and small cap sleeves. Skirt front has “bell” 
look emphasized by elongated darts; back shows panel of inverted pleats. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 18. Size 14 requires 4% yards 36-inch material. Price 50 cents. 

No. 4130—Ready for the sandman in snug, cardigan-front pyjamas. Can be made with short 
or long sleeves, with or without feet. One of the most useful and comfortable styles for a 
toddler. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Size 3 requires 2% yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 1863—One of the loveliest dresses for any little girl. Smocked bodice extends to full 
gathered skirt. Smocking transfer pattern is included with step-by-step instructions for be¬ 
ginner. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Size 3 requires 2 yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

Patterns are printed with instructions in English, French and German. 

State size and number for each pattern. Note price, to he included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide Pattern Service, Winnipeg 2, Man., 
or direct from your local dealer. 
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[T’S Christmas time! How we love to wrap up 
surprise gifts for family and friends, then bring 
a pretty evergreen tree into the home and deco¬ 
rate it with tinsel and lights! Most exciting of all 
is the visit of jolly old Santa who represents the 
spirit of happy giving. 

In our churches we celebrate the birthday of 
Jesus Christ. We sing again the favorite Christmas 
carols which have come to us from many lands. 
We give gifts to those in need so that throughout 
the land everyone may have a merry Christmas. 
Let us try to carry some of this happiness into the 
coming year so that in our homes and communi¬ 
ties the spirit of Christmas may be always present. 
A game called “Sleuthing Santa” could be good 
WM* holiday fun for a family gathering or at a school 

fly party. Divide your group into two “families.” 

I 81 rf Each “family” then secretly decides on some 

imaginary gift to present to the other family 
(choose unusual gifts such as a diamond tiara, a mouse trap or a castle). Then 
each family sends one member over to the other family for questioning. No 
questions are allowed except those which can be answered by “yes,” “no” or 
“I don’t know.” The “family” first to guess the 
gift claims the person for their “family,” then 
both groups choose a new gift and the game 
goes on. 



. Christmas Shopping 

by Mary Grannan 

D AVY reached for the pink pig on, 
his bookshelf. He laughed. “Mr. 
Pig,” he said, “you’re heavy. I’ve been 
feeding pennies to you, and do you 
know how many you’ve eaten?” 

The pink pig didn’t answer. “I’ll 
tell you how many you’ve eaten,” said 
the little boy. “One hundred and 
sixty-three, and that’s a great many. I 
hope you won’t mind, but I’m going 
to shake you now until \jour stomach 
is empty, because I’m going Christ¬ 
mas shopping.” 

The poor pig must have been dizzy 
before Davy got the last penny from 
him, but he didn’t complain. He had 
done his work well, and was happy. 

Davy now had a problem. What to 
buy with his pennies! He wanted to 
get his mother something especially 
nice, because she was the nicest 
mother in all the world ... or so Davy 
thought. He went to the kitchen. 
“Mum,” he said, “I’m going shopping. 
What would you like for Christmas?” 

His mother, with a merry twinkle 
in her eye, screwed up her face as if 
she were in deep thought, and said, 
laughingly, 

“A crown of diamonds for my head, 
A swansdown pillow for my bed, 

A gown of silver from the moon, 

A whistle, with a magic tune.” 

Davy did not laugh. He took his 
mother seriously, and with his pockets 
bulging with pennies, left the house 
and started down the street. He knew 
where to get diamonds. He had gone 
with his mother to the jewelry shop 
when the stone in her ring had 
loosened. 

A friendly salesman came forward 
when Davy went into the shop. “Can 
I help you, young man?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” said Davy. “I’d like to 
get a diamond crown for my mother 
for Christmas. Do you have any dia¬ 
mond crowns?” 


They were wings! Swanlike wings! 
He spread them, and flew out among 
the stars and up to the moon. 

A lady in a gown of silver sat near 
a silver fountain in a silver garden. 
Davy went to her. “Hello, Lady 
Moon, my name’s Davy, and I flew 
up here to get a gown of silver as a 
Christmas present for my mother. She 
said that she would like ‘a crown of 
diamonds for her head, a swansdown 
pillow for her bed, a gown of silver 
from the moon, a whistle with a 
magic tune.’ I didn’t have enough 
money for the diamonds, and swans 
needed their down for the cold winter, 
and so please may I get a gown of 
silver?” 

“I have but one gown,” said Lady 
Moon. “If you take it for your mother 
there will be no more moonlight on 
the world below. You wouldn’t like 
that, would you, Davy?” 

Davy shook his head. “No, I 
wouldn’t, and neither would my 
mother. I can make a whistle, of 
course, from the branch of a willow 


tree, but I can’t put a magic tune in 
it.” 

Lady Moon smiled. “But I can. You 
make the whistle for your mother, and 
I promise you I shall give it a magic 
tune.” 

Davy flew home and to bed. The 
next morning he cut a branch from 
the willow, and with great care, he 
whittled and polished, until he had a 
shining whistle in his hands. He blew 
into it, and the whistle sang: 

“Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas, 

Merry Christmas, Mother dear; 

Davy made this magic whistle — 

Merry Christmas, Glad New Year.” 

Davy’s mother heard the music and 
hurried into the room. “What’s going 
on?” she said, “I thought I heard 
beautiful music?” 

Davy hurriedly put the whistle be¬ 
hind his back. “Please don’t ask any 
questions, Mum. I’ve secrets, because 
I’ve been Christmas 'shopping.” 

The empty pink pig on the book¬ 
shelf laughed. V 


The salesman smiled, “We do have 
one,” he said, “but it is rather ex¬ 
pensive.” 

“I have 163 pennies,” said Davy. 
“Will that be enough to buy it?” 

The salesman shook his head. “I’m 
afraid not,” he said. “It would take a 
million pennies to buy this tiara. Can’t 
you think of something less costly, to 
buy for your mother?” 

Davy sighed. He would have liked 
the diamond crown in the showcase 
for his mother. But he would try to 
get her second choice, a swansdown 
pillow. 

Davy knew that there were swans 
in the park. He bought a bag of pop¬ 
corn and went to the pond where the 
lovely white birds were swimming 
about. He tossed some corn on the 
surface of the water and two came 
toward him. “Please,” he said, “would 
you give me some of your down to 
make a pillow for my mother?” 

“Oh,” said the swans, “we need our 
down to keep us warm. The days are 
cold, and the water is icy. We could 
not give our down to you. Is there 
not something else that you could give 
to your mother for Christmas?” 

“She said she would like a gown of 
silver from the moon,” he said, “but 
I can’t go to the moon because I have 
no wings.” 

But the swans knew how Davy 
could go to the moon. They told him 
to pluck a feather from their tails, and 
that night, when the moon was low, 
to hold the feathers in his hands. “The 
moon is magic when it is low,” said 
the swans. “These feathers will be 
your wings.” 

Davy plucked the feathers, and 
went home. If he didn’t get the gown 
of silver that night, he still had time 
enough for his Christmas shopping in 
the morning. He went to bed early, 
and snuggled down under the covers, 
a feather in each hand, to wait until 
the moon was low. He was wakened 
suddenly by a silver moonbeam which 
cut across his bed like a silver ribbon. 
He sat up and stretched out his arms. 
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A S the years go by, most outdoor 
painters find that certain land¬ 
scapes have a greater appeal for them 
than others—scenes they never tire of 
reproducing with pencil and brush. 

The accompanying drawing—scrub 
oak prairie near Sandridge in the In¬ 
terlake district—shows a part of the 
country that I have never tired of 
wandering in; sometimes hunting or 
sketching, ,but as often as not just 
wandering. To many it would prob¬ 
ably seem a landscape both bleak and 
drab—and it is true enough that in 
mid-January with a north wind at 30 
degrees below, one does not feel like 
sitting down to admire the landscape. 

But it is wonderfully interesting 
country nevertheless. It is a favorite 
feeding ground for deer: in the sketch 
you will notice the clubbed ends of 
the oak branches where the deer have 
browsed year after year. Badger and 
skunk, ground squirrel and woodchuck 
have their dens among the hummocks 


and by day and night the red-tailed 
hawk, the goshawk and great horned 
owl tirelessly patrol these uplands 
and leave few unwary or slow-witted 
four-foots to perpetuate their kind. 

To draw such a scene, even in 
winter, is not always simple. My prac¬ 
tice is to indicate first the line of the 
horizon and then the trunk of the 
most important tree or shrub. The 
measuring of one shape with another 
with the eye is here of particular im¬ 
portance, also the angle at which 
branches leave the trunk. By putting 
down the horizon line first, you can 
easily judge the distance between 
each tree that cuts the horizon and— 
important—the height of each tree or 
bush compared with the distance from 
the next. 

You do not have to put in every 
bush, twig and grass blade—even if 
you could do it. Pick out the ones 
that seem most important in the scene 
and draw them. V 
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The Knitter’s Friend 

Continued from page 40 

and whose shawls are so fine that they 
can pass through a wedding ring. The 
Islanders too, built up their own type 
of colored knitting. It is said that the 
patterns with which they border their 
work were shown to them by ship¬ 
wrecked sailors from the Spanish 
Armada. 

Then came the decline. The Indus¬ 
trial Revolution brought machines 
which could produce more and 
cheaper work than the swiftest fingers. 
Gradually the great industry died. 
Fortunately for us it was not lost alto¬ 
gether. In the homes the needles still 
moved. No doubt it was as happy and 
creative an occupation for our great- 
great grandmothers as it is for us. 

It was thought important to keep 
the craft alive. In the parish church 
of Wymondham in the heart of Eng¬ 
land, there is a tablet in memory of a 
lady who in 1850 left a sum of money 
to pay the salary of “an efficient school 
mistress who will teach the village 
girls to read, sew and knit.” 

So we still buy wool and needles 
for our pleasure. Would you like to 
try a pattern from the Knitter’s 
Friend? It is for an “Invalid’s Sup¬ 
porter.” 

“With one and one-half pounds of 
coarse knitting cotton, knit in rows of 
90 stitches until the whole is used, 
then sew a strong cord or tape to 
each end. This forms an excellent sup¬ 
port for an invalid sitting up in bed, 
by tying one end to the bedpost at 
the foot, passing the knitting behind 
the invalid (drawing it smoothly from 
the waist upwards) and tying the 
other end to the other bed post.” 

“The Knitter’s Friend” belonged to 
my great-grandmother. I wonder if 
she too really made the strange gar¬ 
ments it describes? V 

Help from Depths 

Continued from page 14 

driving team and buggy. Could this 
be Old Double-Cross coming to seize 
their farm machinery? The last time 
he had visited them was just before 
Paul had left; and of course he knew 
that Paul was working on the big 
ditch. On that occasion he had 
threatened that unless that old bill 
was paid, he would take steps. His 
ability to take so-called “steps” was 
well known, as it was common knowl¬ 
edge that he had very large mortgages 
on the farms of both the sheriff and 
the bailiff. 

Following this team and buggy, she 
waited until it came over a slight rise 
outlined against the skyline. Then, she 
decided, yes, it was Walter himself. 
Next tiring, would he come to their 
place first, or go on to Seymours, who 
owed him for the only threshing 
machine in the district. Her powerful 
glasses kept the team in sight until the 
forks of the road. Yes, he had decided 
to hit Seymours first, and land there 
in time for dinner. Seeing this, Marg¬ 
aret decided that he would not get to 
her place until some time in early 
afternoon. 

So she started for home, worried 
by this new trouble. If Cross actually 
did take all the machinery, how would 
they get their hay off? How would 
they save their meagre crop of wheat 
and oats? 


Slowly, with the passing miles, a 
plan which she had thought of many 
times in the summer crystalized in her 
mind. It was up to her to save those 
farm implements. They had already 
been more than paid for. She thought 
of the steer they had turned over on 
this note—their meat for one whole 
winter, which they had done without; 
of the money they had paid in interest; 
of all the money they had paid out to 
him and repaid. Yes, she must not have 
Paul come back to an empty farm, with 
nothing to work with. Old Double- 
Cross had already been paid many 
times over. 

But for her plan she needed help 
from her close friend and chum, Marge 
Black. 

A BOUT two o’clock that hot sum¬ 
mer afternoon, as Mr. Walter 
Wilson Cross drove smartly up to the 
Paul Luastrai homestead, he was feel¬ 
ing pretty well pleased with himself. 
Pat Seymour, not wishing to lose the 
small threshing machine which he 
had bought, like Paul, second-handed 
from the wily agent, had found, also, 
like Paul, it needed plenty of repairs; 
and again, like Paul, that he had 
paid far too much. He, too, had paid 
large sums in overdue interest. With 
all this in mind, Pat had not wanted 
to lose his machine. For this reason, 
Cross was now richer by $100 in cash, 
the promise of two steers in the fall, 
and 300 bushels of wheat — all, of 
course, written out and signed, to Mr. 
Cross’s very good satisfaction. In very 
good humor, he drove into the yard, 
his splendid team of bays at a smart 
trot. The shiny red wheels of the new 
buggy brilliant in the sun. 

Old and experienced collector as he 
was, he was amazed at the sight which 
presented itself to him in the Luastrai 
yard. Two horses standing saddled by 
the fence corner. He noted red-headed 
Margaret Luastrai, a fine figure of a 
woman, apparently in great agitation, 
near the well in the yard. Another 
young woman with an equally good 
figure, but a contrasting brunette 
whom he did not know, was also 
greatly excited. He knew Paul was 
away (making money, he hoped) on 
the big ditch. He had timed this visit 
for Paul’s return home for late haying, 
or that at least he would have sent 
some money home. 

So, tying up his team securely to a 
hayrack, and wondering what was 
troubling the women, he strolled 
slowly over to the newly dug well 
about which the young women were 
concentrating so anxiously. As he drew 
closer he saw the strange young wom¬ 
an make a hurried trip to the house, 
and also that Mrs. Luastrai evidently 
had been crying as her eyes were red¬ 
dened. The other lady, too, was ap¬ 
parently greatly agitated. 

“What’s wrong?” enquired the busi¬ 
ness-like Mr. Cross. “Any accident?” 

“Yes,” replied the agitated Margaret. 
“I was bending over this well taking up 
a small dish of butter I had down there 
to keep it cool, when my pocket book 
slipped out of my smock pocket, and 
now it’s down there in the mud and 
we can’t get it up. Paul is away and 
Marge’s husband is away and what 
will we do? A little water will seep in 
and the $150 will be spoiled? We are 
afraid to go down after it.” 

Just as he thought, the crafty col¬ 
lector ruminated. Paul had sent some 
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of a cultivator snapped through in 
the field and overlapped at the 
break, making welding impossible 
until it was 
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by widening the break so the 
member could be lined up for 
welding. 


AND WELDED 
IN THE FIELD 


for about 40jl without removing 
the part from the machine (Cost 
of a replacement member would 
have been $3.75—plus repair time) 


"METALMASTER" Is a trad# mark 


Linde Air Products Company, 

Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg - Vancouver 


"METALMASTER” 


Portable Welding and Cutting Outfit 


Save valuable time—do on-the-spot repairs with 
a "METALMASTER” outfit. You can bend, 
braze, straighten, solder, cut and weld almost any 
metal quickly and economically—and you can 
make hundreds of useful articles. Send for your 
free copy of "The Hottest Flame on Earth”— 
find out how a "METALMASTER” outfit can 
earn its way on your farm. Mail this coupon today. 


Please rush me my FREE copy of 'The Honest Flame on Earth’ (Address 
nearest office for speedy service) 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

P.O.PROV. 


CONSTIPATED CHILD 

finds school-work hard 


Watch child's bowels if dull, inat¬ 
tentive to studies. If constipated, give 
gentle CASTORIA. Castoria is made 
especially for children. Coaxes, never 
forces, little bowels. Helps settle upset 
stomach. Contains mild, vegetable 
regulator. No harsh drugs to gripe 
or cramp. Children like the NICE 
TASTE of CASTORIA. Get a bottle 
today. Large size only 4 5f —family 
economy size 75^. 



For the relief of: 
Stomach upsets 
Listlessness 
Lack of appetite 
Feverish conditions 
Fretful ness 
Colds 
Irritability 

Restlessness at nighl 
Colic 
Fussiness 
Teething troubles 

—when caused or 
aggravated by 
irregularity. 


Give 

GENTLE 


CASTORIA 


Clinically approved for children. 
Safeguarded by 141 fesfs. 



There's a Difference . . . 

between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 
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A greater 
variety of 
mineral 
waters 
here than 
any otter 
place in 
the world 


r«.s»5 Treated By Non-Surgical Methods 
At Famous Health Resort 

Rheumatism and its kindred 
diseases attack bodily func¬ 
tions and organs. When you 
take medicines for temporary 
relief of pain only you are 
ignoring nature’s warning and 
permitting the cause of your 
condition to grow worse. 


I 


Resultful Treatments Available Now 

The Excelsior Institute trustworthy and 
scientific treating methods are designed 
to correct the real underlying causes of 
your ailments and start the removal of 
those poisons in your system 
-which are causing your suffering. 

Revealing Free Illustrated Book 

Our New FREE Book tells how 
thousands have been successfuEy 
treated in recent years. Write to¬ 
day. It may save you years of 
suffering. No obligation. 

EXCELSIOR INSTITUTE 
Dept. K150 Excelsior Spgs., Mo 




THE FIRST AID KIT IN AJAR 


At Last Finds Relief From 

ASTHMA 

"After suffering from asthma a long time; 
I almost gave up hope of finding a 
medicine that would help me,” writes 
Mr. A. Desforge, East Drive, Coniston, 
Ont. “In cold, damp weather I choked, 
gasped and fought for breath. My fore¬ 
head and cheek-bones ached. I am 
thankful to say that I learned about 
RAZ-MAH. It proved to be just the 
medicine I needed for quick relief.” 

Enjoy longed-for relief from Asthma, 
Chronic Bronchitis or Hay-Fever. RAZ- 
MAH enables sufferers to breathe freely 
again, to dislodge choking phlegm. Get 
RAZ-MAH, 79c, $1.50 at druggists. R6-4 


money home, and now this silly woman 
had lost it down this hole. Out of the 
bright sunlight, he could not see down 
the well. “How much water is in the 
bottom?” he enquired. 

“Only two or three inches of seep¬ 
age,” replied Margaret. “Paul dug this 
well last fall and we thought at first 
we would dig about 30 feet down and 
get enough water for the house. Paul 
got lumber from Stillicombe for about 
52 feet of cribbing. They kept on dig¬ 
ging, he and Jim Black, till they got 
down to shale, about 60 feet. Then 
they gave it up, after they put the 
cribbing down about 50 feet—blue clay 
all the way. No water, and now my 
pocket book is down there.” 

“What does it look like down there?” 
enquired the agent. 

“I’ll show you,” said Margaret. She 
rushed to the house, returning with a 
small mirror, that she used to reflect 
a beam of sunlight down in the murky 
bottom. Slowly moving the beam 
around she finally concentrated on an 
object resting on the bottom, sure 
enough a pocket book with its bright 
clasp reflected in the beam. The new 
cribbing appeared absolutely safe and 
secure. So Mr. Cross thought, if I 
go down there, I guess I can collect 
that money, and that will make a real 
good day for me. So let’s see about 
this thing. “How did Paul get down 
there?” he asked. 

“Well,” said our heroine smartly, 
“the ladder is 18 feet long. He first let 
that down and tied this piece of inch 
rope safe on the end of it, and lowered 
the rope by unwinding the windlass.” 

“What about gas?” he asked. 

“There never was any gas in this 
well,” replied Margaret. “But we can 
easily test that.” So, from, the little 
home she brought a lantern, lit it, 
took some binder twine and lowered 
the lantern slowly down the hole. “If 
there is any gas the lantern will go 
out,” she explained. Down went the 
lantern and up again, still burning 
brightly. “No gas,” said Margaret. 

“Can you two women handle that 
windlass and lower me down?” he 
asked. 

“Sure. We have lowered our men 
folks down and up again lots of times,” 
they declared. 

“Well, here goes,” he said. Over 
into the hole went the ladder, fastened 
securely by Margaret with a real bow¬ 
line knot, which would always be se¬ 
cure, but never tighten. 
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Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write today for this boot 
FREE , together with special offer of 
a course in Animal Breeding. If you 
are interested in Gaitlng and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 5712 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Over the edge went Mr. Cross very 
slowly and carefully, looking fearfully 
down to the far distant destination. He 
had a very distinct and definite hunch 
that he was doing the wrong thing. 
“What if this cribbing should cave in? 
What if the women could not haul him 
up again? What if the rope should 
break? What if the bottom, uncribbed, 
should close in on him? Well, he 
couldn’t turn back now. These women 
would laugh at him and tell the story 
of his fear all over the whole prairie 
country; and he was proud of his repu¬ 
tation of meeting any emergency and 
always coming out on top. 

Slowly, as he descended to the 
lower rungs of the ladder, he looked 
up at the very small spot of light over¬ 
head-how far away that safe well¬ 
head top was. Then the windlass 
started creaking and very slowly the 
rope ladder and everything started on 


the long trip to the still far distant bot¬ 
tom. Strangely enough, the two young 
women appeared now to be very cool 
and collected. Doing the job with ab¬ 
solute calmness and efficiency. About 
half way down a small hunk of blue 
clay, which had been sticking to the 
side of the cribbing, became dislodged 
and fell down, bouncing from side to 
side of the cribbing, making a noise 
like crackling thunder in the confined 
space. Double-Cross thought that the 
cribbing had gone. However, nothing 
happened. This was down near the 
bottom of the cribbing. How far dis¬ 
tant the top looked. How slender the 
inch rope looked. He made one fervent 
wish, “If I ever get out of this one, no 
more wells for me.” 

“You must be near the bottom now. 
Your rope is pretty near run off,” 
yelled Marge. 

He looked down. Yes, there was the 
muddy bottom, just below the lower 
rung. Slowly and cautiously he step¬ 
ped off the swaying ladder. He sunk 
an inch or two in the watery muck. He 
let go of the ladder and looked around 
the bottom for the precious wallet. 
Yes, there it was over to the side. He 
stooped down to reach for it. Some¬ 
thing jerked his side and swiftly up 
went the ladder. Probably taking it up 
out of my way, he thought, as his cold, 
wet fingers grasped the muddy pocket 
book. Safely secured, he must glance 
inside to see if the money was inside. 
He twisted the clasp and opened it up. 
Yes, there was some green looking 
money in there, but strangely old and 
faded looking. He opened up the bills. 
He gasped at what he held in his hand, 
bills of the Southern Confederacy, 
dated 1862. About as useless as last 
year’s calendars. He looked up. The 
ladder was now at the top of the well, 
and over the top in the distant circle of 
sunlight, appeared two very handsome, 
but very determined looking farm 
women. “What the heck are you wom¬ 
en doing? Let that ladder down at 
once. This money is worthless. Hurry 
up there.” 

The reply was, “We are going to 
leave you down there for a while to 
cool off,” and the two ladies disap¬ 
peared. 

Could he climb out? Impossible. The 
muddy walls offered no foot or hand 
hold. The cribbing was too high to 
reach, and even if he caught it, he 
could never climb up the square crib¬ 
bing. What did those two crazy wom¬ 
en plan to do with him? Little chunks 
of muddy clay were constantly drip¬ 
ping down with a watery splash. The 
cribbing and clay walls seemed to be 
closing in, always closing. His watch 
was in his vest pocket in the buggy, 
so he had no way of telling time. Then 
Margaret appeared at the top with 
some information. “We have unhitched 
your team and watered and fed them 
in the barn. They are too fine a team 
to stand out hungry in this heat. We 
have also looked at the last paper in 
your brief case, and have seen what 
a dirty deal you gave Pat Seymour.” 

“Let me up,” he yelled, “I’m freez¬ 
ing.” But the red-haired lady disap¬ 
peared over the distant edge. Cold, 
wet feet, muddy shirt, clammy wet, 
Walter started swearing, cursing and 
threatening, to no avail. Again the well 
top darkened and a parcel descended 
on a very slender binder twine. 

“Here’s your coat. You may need it,” 
he heard this time as the dark locks of 


Marge appeared momentarily over the 
edge. 

“Let me up. I’ll have you women in 
jail for life.” 

N O answer from the hidden women. 

Time went on; how long he did 
not know. Every minute the cribbing 
seemed to be creaking and closing. 
What were those women up to. Fool, 
fool, that he was to get into this mess. 
More water dripping, (flipping, mud 
falling and splashing. Would they 
leave him here to starve to death? How 
long would he live in this sloppy 
eternity. He couldn’t sit down in this 
mucky mess, or lean against the muddy 
walls. 

Then two female heads appeared at 
the well top and gazed down on him. 

Margaret then revealed to him the 
verdict. “Mr. Cross,” she declared, 
each word slowly rolling down through 
the depths of the excavation. “Mr. 
Cross,” she said slowly and deliber¬ 
ately, “Stop your swearing and listen. 
This is your chance, your only chance, 
so listen. We know how you tricked 
Paul into buying and paying twice too 
much for those worn-out farm imple¬ 
ments. You know about the steer we 
paid you. You know about the money 
we scrimped for and did without 
clothes to pay you 12 per cent interest. 
We know how you did the same thing 
to Pat Seymour and his threshing 
machine which the whole district 
needs so badly this fall. We know 
about the $100 you got out of him, 
that he was going to use for repairs, 
so he could thresh for all of us this 
fall. 

“Now here are our terms if you want 
us to help you up to the top. Remem¬ 
ber, we never asked you to go down 
there after my grandmother’s confed¬ 
erate bills. You volunteered to go down 
yourself, after I said there was $150. 
We know you are anxious to get back 
to Stillicombe. Here is our suggestion. 
Take it or leave it. We will send down 
two copies for you to sign, one for me 
and one for Marge, of completely paid 
up bills of sale for Paul’s mower, rake 
and binder. You are also to send up 
three complete copies of your signed 
paid up bills of sale for Pat Seymour’s 
threshing machine. 

“Marge and I promise that, if you 
do this and leave us alone, we will 
never mention a word of this episode 
to a living soul, as long as you keep 
your word. We have two cameras here: 
we have taken pictures with each of 
them, of you driving up and tying your 
team. We have a shot of you disap¬ 
pearing in the well. We intend to take 
the last shots of you climbing out of 
the well. You needn’t think you are 
going to get your gun out of the buggy. 
You will find that gun two miles away 
hanging on the gate post, with the 
chambers empty. 

“These bills of sale and pictures are 
going to be put away in two separate 
places. So that is our story. We will 
be back after a while to get your 
answer.” 

Double-Cross knew when he was 
licked. He had to be back in Stilli¬ 
combe to meet his western managers. 
If this story of this mess, of how he 
had been so terribly beaten by two 
homesteaders’ wives got out, he would 
he done. He couldn’t show his face 
anywhere. This redhead was even 
quite capable of getting lots of pub¬ 
licity in the newspapers. So, when the 
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Turkey Farm 
Geared for Sales 



Al Roller practises “vertical'’ turkey fanning: He not only produces, but, on 
the same land, he processes, packs, stores, and largely markets his product. 


two girls came back a half hour later, 
it was - a very crestfallen Cross who 
called up, “Send those papers down 
quick, I am nearly perished. I will sign 
them, on your written promise to not 
mention this to anyone.” 

Quickly the two girls extracted from 
his briefcase the necessary forms and 
sent them down on a length of binder 
twine. “Now here’s something else, 
Mr. Cross,” Marge called. “Don’t get 
any funny notions that you are going 
to catch us up here, when you get up. 
We have our two saddle horses. We 
will have the cameras and the papers 
safe. We will have the windlass arms 
fastened to a crowbar. We will have a 
rope tied to the bar and if you show 
your head before we tell you to, I shall 
pull the rope and down you go again.” 

With all the mechanical details in 
order, the girls got their horses. The 
precious bills of sale were carefully 
secured, not forgetting the salvaged 
confederate bills, with cameras on the 
ready, down slowly to the end of the 
rope went the ladder. Looking down, 
they saw the Agent. With a desperate 
hold on the lower end of the ladder, 
round and round went the windlass 
until the top end of the ladder neared 
the top. Then, securing the arm with 
a bar, Margaret held the rope at a safe 
distance from the well-head. “All right, 
Mr. Cross,” she sang out. The cameras 
clicked as up from the depths came the 
angry, crestfallen and muck-splashed 
collector. 

But—hush! They were observed. As 
the cameras clicked, from the depths 
of the nearby willow-dressed slough, 
proudly marched Bessie the cow, fol¬ 
lowed by a spotted young calf on very 
tottering and wobbly legs. Surprise 
and relief, coupled with the tension 
she had been feeling since Walter 
Cross first approached, nearly made 
Margaret drop the rope she was hold¬ 
ing. She didn’t dare look at Marge for 
fear they would both burst into silly 
giggling. At long last, after what 
seemed an eternity. Cross drove out of 
the yard. Only then did the two dare 
to really look at each other. Both 
started to laugh and then the reaction 
sent them into uncontrolled giggling. 

“Oh, Marge, I feel as weak as a 
kitten. What a climax to have old 
Bessie come strolling up from the 
marsh just then.” 

“Yes, wasn’t it? She couldn’t have 
timed it better. Perhaps we could call 
it ‘more help from the depths’.” V 



“Daddy’s having trouble with his new 
tractor. He can’t pay for it.” 


I T’S one thing to grow 20,000 tur¬ 
keys a year, and something else to 
sell them. Al Roder is doing both. 
This young farmer from Arkona, in 
Lambton county, one of Ontario’s big 
producing areas, started with 250 
birds 11 years ago. He has- been ex¬ 
panding his production and sales pro¬ 
grams ever since. 

Quality is his keynote, whether in 
raising the birds on his farm or killing, 
eviscerating, and packaging thfim in 
his Arkona plant. Since he has control 
of both these operations, he doesn’t 
shudder at the competition. 

“I can do a better job of packing 
than they can,” he explains, “and I 
can raise my own top-notch birds— 
Broad Breasted Bronze, and a few 
Broad Breasted Whites.” 

The small killing and processing 
plant that Al owns and manages in 
the cross-roads town of Arkona, is a 
hive of activity from August 1 until 
Christmas, with 10 or 12 girls work¬ 
ing full-time. In the off-season, the 
killing area is used as a battery area 
for starting another year’s flock. 

The newest feature is the liquid 
freezer which speeds freezing, facili¬ 
tating faster turnover of birds. Freshly 
killed birds, wrapped in brand-named 
cryovac sacks, are placed on the pul¬ 
ley-suspended platform over a tank 
of frigid —30° F. liquid (it has a 
propylene-glycol base). The birds are 
lowered into it for one-and-a-half 
hours. By that time, body heat is gone 
and the birds are partly frozen. 

They are then pulled out, laid on 
racks and rolled into the 17-foot 
square refrigeration room, which is 
held at —10° F. Twenty-four hours 
later, they are boxed in attractive 
cardboard cartons, singly or in groups, 
and either stored there (2,000-bird 
capacity), or in a co-operative freezer 
plant at Forest, of which he is a mem¬ 
ber, or sold direct to chain stores, or 
occasionally sold to wholesalers. 

In a further attempt to gain 
premium prices for his very best birds, 
Al and 11 other Ontario turkey 
growers have pooled 50,000 of them, 
established the trade name, “Certified 


Ontario Turkey Growers,” and hired 
a skilled manager. 

One of the big packing companies 
has handled these special birds this 
year, and hopes are high among 
growers, that they are going to get 
some of the premium that housewives 
seem willing to pay these days for 
attractively packed, high-quality 
food. V 

New Control 
For Brucellosis 

O NTARIO is moving fast to clean 
up brucellosis (contagious 
abortion) in its cattle herds. 
Newest step, taken last month, was 
the application of its newest brucel¬ 
losis Act by the government, under 
which 245 townships, that have had 
mandatory vaccination by-laws under 
the old Act, will be designated as 
“supervised areas,”- eligible to have 
vaccination costs borne by the prov¬ 
ince. Under the plan, each cattle 
owner in a supervised area will be 
able to get his female calves vaccin¬ 
ated at no direct cost to himself, by 
the veterinarian of his own choosing, 
provided the veterinarian has entered 
into an agreement with the province. 

Any other township can enter the 
program, if two-thirds of the cattle 
owners in it sign a petition favoring 
the adoption of a compulsory calf- 
hood vaccination program. This has 
already been done in the first 245 
townships. 

The program is aimed at the even¬ 
tual elimination of brucellosis, the re¬ 
duction of loss from the disease at 
home, and the preservation of export 
markets. 

Agricultural Minister Goodfellow 
noted that, last year, Canada exported 
41,691 head of purebred and grade 
cattle for breeding purposes, almost 
85 per cent of which went from On¬ 
tario. Most of them went to the U.S. 
market, he said, “which can only be 
retained if we have animals that are 
free from disease, particularly brucel¬ 
losis.” V 



Does "Doing-it-Yourself” give you 

Monday morning 
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Here’s relief—fast! 

• When a weekend’s cabinet work 
can bring you the agony of stiff, 
aching muscles, get relief in a hurry 
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So effectively does this famous 
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say it’s “like a heat lamp in a 
bottle.” Over 60 years a standby, 
Absorbine Jr. gives safe, long-last¬ 
ing relief from pain at the point of 
application. Get it — wherever 
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Christmas 
In New Zealand 

by W. E. BRADLEY 

T’M Dreaming of a White Christ- 
I mas” is a song that is meaning¬ 
ful to comparatively few people 
in New Zealand. Only those with 
memories of far-away homelands re¬ 
member Christmas snows. For, in this 
island country, Santa Claus pays his 
annual visit in mid-summer. And, the 
beautiful native name, “Land of the 
Long White Cloud,” has no reference 
to snowclouds. 

To Canadians New Zealand is a 
land of contrasts, and Christmas pro¬ 
vides the greatest contrast of all. 

Daydream for a moment and visu¬ 
alize the effect if Santa Claus, visit¬ 
ing Canada, suddenly found that in¬ 
stead of snow, sleighbells and freez¬ 
ing temperatures, he had arrived in 
the middle of the picnic season! 

Yet, this is the natural condition in 
a country where Christmas finds the 
people in the middle of their summer 
holidays. Some are at the beaches; 
others staying at lakeside cottages; 
many are touring the country. School 
children are enjoying a six-week vaca¬ 
tion. Temperatures range from 70° 
up — much like our finest July and 
August weather. Poor St. Nick has 
little use for his sleigh and fur- 
trimmed trappings in these surround¬ 
ings, although the children will tell 
you he needed them in the countries 
beyond the surrounding hills. 

Climate, of course, creates this con¬ 
trast. But, despite the climatic con¬ 
ditions, the actual observance of 
Christmas in New Zealand is much 
the same as it is here. 

C HRISTMAS cards are exchanged. 

To a marked degree they are 
much the same as ours, depicting 
Santa Glaus even as we see him. Holly 
decorates the homes for the festive 
season. The fir tree takes its place as 
the center of attraction, with parcels 
and gifts tucked carefully around its 
base. Decorations for the tree follow 
the same pattern as ours, although 
tree lights are comparatively new to 
New Zealanders. Church services are 
the same. The usual family visits are 
made, presents exchanged, and the 
amenities religiously observed as in 
Canada. 

There the similarity ends. Even the 
mistletoe is different. Our white- 
berried mistletoe is missing. What 
they call mistletoe, is a flower barely 
one-eighth inch in diameter, but two 
inches in length, which grows in 
strikingly bright red clusters. Like our 
own Christmas plant it is a parasite. 

The festive table is different, too. 
Instead of roast turkey and its trim¬ 
mings, they have lamb with mint 
sauce and green peas, and potatoes, 
of course. The Christmas pudding is 
often missing. In its place is the 
highly popular black-currant tart. 

Outdoors, instead of a shroud of 
snow, the countryside is a vast back¬ 
drop of color. A thousand species of 
flowering plants blend their infinite 
variety of colors with the vari-shaded 
greens of the native shrubs. They hug 


For them it is mid-summer, but the 
spirit of the season is the same 

the hillsides in massed profusion. The 
bright red of the mistletoe and poku- 
takawa plants form a beautiful con¬ 
trast to the brilliant yellow of the 
kowhai flowers. Beyond the guardian 
hills and, startling in their contrast, 
are tremendous fissures and appalling 
desolation. 

B UT, this is New Zealand, a land 
of opposites. Certainly this is true 
to us for, when we play hockey, they 
play football and rugger; when we 
snowshoe, they go boating; while we 
are skiing, they are surf-riding and 
swimming. 

Through the Yuletide the holiday 
crowds have their picnics, beach 
parties and boating on the lakes and 
rivers. (The crowds at swimming 
places equal our July 1 gatherings.) 
Boxing Day is a day of special events. 
Horse racing and rowing regattas vie 
with football in the popular fancy. 

Nevertheless, we in Canada, with 
our sub-zero weather and “White 
Christmasses” do not observe the 
Birthday of Christ any more fervently 
than do the people of our sister 
dominion “down under.” After all, 
Christmas is a matter of concept. Con¬ 
trasting climates only affect the details 
of its observance. V 


Grain the 
Greatest Cost 
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This 30-cow herd (60 head) is fed on 
140 acres plus added western grain. 

G EORGE McLEOD can easily 
grow the grass and hay for his 
60 head of Jerseys (30 cows), 
on his rolling clay farm at Penobsquis, 
New Brunswick. His 140 cultivated 
acres, in a six-year rotation—two years 
each of oats, hay and pasture—, seems 
made for dairy cattle. By putting back 
all his manure, and adding 300-400 
pounds of fertilizer per acre on grain, 
and more on the pasture, he gets big 
yields. But he still doesn’t get enough 
grain to winter the cattle. Grain feed 
is his biggest expense, for like most 
Maritime stockmen, he must buy 
Western-grown grain to meet his 
needs. V 


How Farmers 
Made History 

Continued from page 11 

to blow over this still-unfulfilled, half- 
empty country, the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Then, everything changed. The 
pace of national life was suddenly 
and enormously quickened. The im¬ 
migrants who had so largely failed us 
before, began to arrive. The settle¬ 
ment of the West went on at head¬ 
long speed. More transcontinental 
railways were needed to move the 
vastly increased East-West traffic; and 
the factories of eastern and central 
Canada were humming with a 
strangely new activity. 

The new-found prosperity had 
started in the West with the settle¬ 
ment of the Prairies, which had 
brought them into large-scale produc¬ 
tion. The tide of grain now pouring 
out of the western wheatlands was 
like the Golden River in John Ruskin’s 
fairy story, which enriched and fructi¬ 
fied all the barren, lifeless country 
through which it passed. Only, Can¬ 
ada’s Golden River was not a fairy 
story. It was wonderful reality. The 
wheat boom, continued by the war of 
1914-18, and the post-war prosperity, 
brought good fortune and good times 
to Canada for nearly the first three 
decades of this century. 

The West had made a nation. This 
was the substance of things hoped 
for; and yet, eastern and central Can¬ 
ada still seemed incapable of under¬ 
standing that we had arrived at a 
new point of departure. Up to that 
time, the dominant conception of the 
national interest had been an eastern 
one; but now, certainly, their old pro¬ 
gram had become outdated and in¬ 
adequate. A new western voice, a 
deep, powerful bass voice had joined 
the national chorus; and it soon began 
singing a strain which brought the 
whole of eastern Canada to quick 
attention. 

T HE East heard it first, in real 
volume, late in the year 1910. 
December 15, 1910, was a significant 
and almost ominous day in Canadian 
history. On that day, over 800 de¬ 
termined farmers from Ontario and 
the western provinces descended upon 
the Canadian capital. They met in 
Ottawa’s biggest auditorium and 
adopted the original Farmers’ Plat¬ 
form. The next day, they appeared in 
the House of Commons; and then with 
blunt, straightforward eloquence, pre¬ 
sented their case to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and his cabinet. It was the 
biggest convention of petitioners that 
had ever assembled in the capital. 
When the “siege” was lifted, every¬ 
body relaxed with the feeling that all 
would be normal and peaceful once 
more. 

They were wrong — quite wrong. 
The grain growers, through the Cana¬ 
dian Council of Agriculture, kept on 
insisting that the idea of the national 
interest must meet the new circum¬ 
stances of the twentieth century. Late 
in 1918, at the close of the war, a 
new, enlarged and more comprehen¬ 
sive version of the Farmers’ Platform 
was presented to the public, soon 
acquiring the challenging title of the 
“New National Policy.” Now, Sir John 
Macdonald’s old national policy was 


confronted by the national policy of 
the agrarian West. 

How was it to be implemented? 
After a brief uncertainty, the farmers 
began a career of direct and vigorous 
political action; and for the next ten 
years the challenge of the Farmer- 
Progressive parties was the great dis¬ 
turbing, energizing factor in Canadian 
politics. It was the defection of the 
western Liberals in 1917, which had 
helped so largely to break up the old 
Liberal Party of Sir Robert Borden’s 
union government. The old parties, 
the old policies, the old partisanship, 
and the old corruption seemed to be 
tottering to their fall. A new political 
system,—morally better, more demo¬ 
cratic, more truly national—was com¬ 
ing into being. 

How swiftly the first farmers’ vic¬ 
tories of the early first-war years fol¬ 
lowed each other! In 1919, in old 
sedate Ontario, the United Farmers 
of Ontario gained their first unex¬ 
pected success. In 1921, in Alberta, 
the United Farmers of Alberta won 
political power; and in the same year, 
65 Progressives captured seats in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa. 

And yet, the agrarian movement in 
the West was something bigger than 
any political party, new or old. It was 
a fresh way of looking at things, a 
new method of action in the economic 
and social fields, as well as in politics. 
It meant a reliance on thoroughly 
democratic machinery, an instinct for 
experiment, a habit of self-help and a 
genuine co-operation. Some of its 
most effective political influence has 
been exerted through the old parties, 
as well as through new parties, other 
than those which bear its name. The 
movement, in fact, established a new 
tradition, and much of our' political 
history since 1918 shows the plain 
marks of its strength. The Liberal 
party that Mr. King led was a very 
different organization from that which 
broke apart under Sir Wilfrid Laurier; 
and both the newer third parties, 
C.C.F. and Social Credit, have obvi¬ 
ously derived some of their views and 
a good deal of their support from the 
older Farmer-Progressive movement. 
The old two-party system received a 
blow from which it has never re¬ 
covered. 

B UT this was not the sole, nor in¬ 
deed the main, aim of the farmers’ 
movement. The Dominion must now 
begin to play the part of a nation, a 
nation in which the tliree prairie prov¬ 
inces have become a vitally important 
part. This surely was the fundamental 
aim and all the farmers’ parties and 
organizations, whatever their imme¬ 
diate objective, were means toward 
this ultimate end. 

In a very large measure this ulti¬ 
mate end has been achieved. Just as 
Great Britain and the outside world 
has been obliged to recognize Can¬ 
ada’s national maturity, so Canada 
herself has been forced to realize the 
power and the needs of her own 
West. The farmer leaders drove home 
the truth that a true national policy 
must be for the whole nation, for agri¬ 
culture as well as for industry; and 
that the powers and resources of the 
state must be employed so as to dis¬ 
tribute burdens and equalize oppor¬ 
tunities across the nation, and through 
all its classes and groups. 

The recognition of the importance 
of the West, begun during the first 
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30 years of the century, was com¬ 
pleted during the 1930’s, the decade 
of depression and calamity. Wheat 
had brought national prosperity and 
national unity to the Dominion. The 
special tragedy of the West, within 
the general crisis of the depression 
created by endless drought, crop 
failures, and the fall of wheat to the 
lowest price in recorded history, 
forced the people of Canada to realize 
that the ruin of the prairie economy 
could only mean that the whole 
structure of the nation had broken 
down. The Dominion came to the 
financial rescue of the poorest prov¬ 
inces. It also appointed a special com¬ 
mission — the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial relations—, which 
began the business of redistributing 
the burdens and benefits of Confed¬ 
eration. Adversity, as well as pros¬ 
perity, had made us a united nation. 

We had also come to be accepted 
as a nation by the external world. 
Farmer-Progressive leaders have been 
strong supporters of dominion au¬ 
tonomy, and firm believers in the idea 
of a collective international order. 
What they desired was achieved well 
within the 50 years of your Company’s 
existence. The end of colonialism on 
the prairies, the rise of a strong con¬ 
tinental dominion, enabled the states¬ 
men of the twentieth century to do 
what Sir John A. Macdonald would 
not have been able to do. It was no 
accident that Sir Robert Borden was 
able to press successfully for a larger 
share in the direction of the war of 
1914-18, and in the settlement of the 
peace. There is no mystery in that fact 
that Mackenzie King was able to 
secure, so quickly, the legal comple¬ 
tion of dominion status, in the Statute 
of Westminster, in 1931. 

We decided to make and imple¬ 
ment our own foreign policy. Begin¬ 
ning in 1926 we set up foreign mis¬ 
sions in all the countries with whom 
we had any important business. We 
undertook to provide our own de¬ 
fence; and in the last world war, our 
armed services made a contribution 
second only to that of the great 
powers themselves. 

All these triumphs and sacrifices lie 
within the half century of your Com¬ 
pany’s existence. We have come 
through this, and this, and all this. 
Canada has achieved real nationhood 
only very recently, and much of her 
growth will come in the future. 
Though the western economy is obvi¬ 
ously changing rapidly, the old indus¬ 
try, agriculture, which your Company 
serves, still maintains its pre-eminence. 
Wheat still wears its golden crown. 
It ought to be a main task of Canada, 
and Canadian governments, to ensure 
by every possible means that the free 
citizens of wheat’s kingdom will con¬ 
tinue in prosperity and happiness. V 

Hogs Topped 
A High District 

L AST year the Vegreville district 
. again led Alberta in the quality 
of hogs shipped, with a total of 
31.8 per cent of Grade A porkers, as 
compared with the provincial average 
of only 19 per cent. One reason for 
this is the annual Swine Quality Com¬ 
petition conducted by the Vegreville 
Co-operative Livestock Shipping As¬ 
sociation, where each shipper has to 


market a minimum of 25 hogs to 
qualify. 

Top man among the 80 entrants in 
the 1955 competition was John Drys- 
dale of Vegreville, who shipped 66.6 
per cent Grade A hogs — more than 
twice the district average, and over 
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John Drysdale says it doesn’t cost you 
any more to raise good market hogs. 


three times the provincial figure. Drys¬ 
dale went into hogs as a sideline; his 
main production being grain and 
milk. He now has a turnover of about 
60 hogs a year. An Air Force veteran, 
John settled on his. 240-acre farm in 
1946, under the Veterans’ Land Act 
plan. 

“One reason for the district leading 
in hog quality is because we have a 
lot of purebred breeders here,” he 
said. “You can’t very well raise good 
animals, unless you base your herd on 
top quality stock. After that, it’s up to 
the hog raiser to follow with good 
feed and management. It doesn’t cost 
any more to raise a good pig than a 
poor one—which is something all of us 
should keep in mind!” V 


Self-Help 

Provides Better Seed 

W HEN the Saskatchewan Seed 
Grain Survey booklet came out 
it told a sorry tale. In spite of 
the large volume of registered and 
certified seed produced in the prov¬ 
ince, most of the grain seeded was 
home grown, and the bulk of this was 
heavily impregnated with weed seeds. 
In fact, 43 per cent of the wheat, 75 
per cent of the oats, and 67 per cent 
of the barley fell into the rejected seed 
category, considered unfit for seed 
purposes. The survey also showed that 
a good deal of this seed had been 
cleaned at country elevators. 

Farm leaders in District No. 17, 
which takes in three million acres and 
3,155 farm operations in the Kinders- 
ley area, noted these facts—and they 
noted something else too. This poor 
record for seed grain, didn’t apply to 
one sector in their district, the Rural 
Municipality of Snipe Lake, where a 
municipal seed cleaning plant was in 
operation. 

The answer was obvious — they 
needed more seed cleaning plants. 
Through their Agricultural Board, 
they got busy and did something 
about it. Last year a plant was estab¬ 
lished at Kindersley, and others are 
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now either building, or projected. 
In Royal Canadian, Nevvcombe and 
Mantario municipalities, a similar 
scheme to that at Kindersley is pro¬ 
viding a plant at Eatonia. 

First, a survey is made to see if an 
area has enough grain acreage to 
warrant a seed'cleaning plant. The 
next step is to decide what type of 
operation it will be: a co-operative, a 
municipal plant, or a privately owned 
one. 

The Kindersley Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee accepted the offer of an ex¬ 
perienced operator to build and run 


their plant, and arranged a loan of 
$10,000 (total plant cost is about 
$25,000) through the local credit 
union to help finance the plan. The 
money was raised by canvassing 
farmers and other interested people, 
and was deposited with the credit 
union. This will be refunded to the 
contributors when the debt is paid. 

“With seed cleaning plants spotted 
at intervals throughout our district, 
we’ll make a better showing in the 
next seed drill survey,” promised 
Agricultural Representative Harold 
Tangjerd. V 


The Story of 
A Christmas Carol 

This is how “Silent Night” one of the best loved 
Christmas carols in the world, came to be written 


by HENRIETTA K. BUTLER 


T HE only humans to have heard 
the angels sing were those for¬ 
tunate shepherds who were tend¬ 
ing their sheep in Bethlehem, on that 
Silent, Holy Night 2,000 years ago. 

Today, “Silent Night, Holy Night,” 
probably ranks second among all 
nativity carols of the world. “Stille 
Nacht,” it was first called, as the 
original words were in German, al¬ 
though it was composed in Austria 
near Christmas Eve, in the year 1818. 

This swfeet old song will resound 
around the world in many countries 
and in many different ways. Bells will 
ring it out. Choirs will sing it. Orches¬ 
tras will play it; and one way or an¬ 
other, you will hear it dozens and 
dozens of times over, this Christmas 
season. 

During two world wars, when fight¬ 
ing ceased for a few hours on Christ¬ 
mas Day, soldiers of friend and foe 
alike, sang it with feeling and won¬ 
derment, and not without a great deal 
of emotion and homesickness. 

HO was responsible for this very 
beautiful poem and sweet 
music? 

In the village of Arnsdorf, near 
Salzburg, Austria, lived Franz Gruber, 
a schoolmaster and organist. In the 
adjoining village of Obendorf, lived 
his friend, Josef Mohr, a priest. These 
two men, together, composed this 
ever popular carol; Gruber, the tune, 
and Mohr, the poem. 

Franz Gruber, born in 1787, the 
son of a weaver, loved music from his 
childhood, and learned to play the 
violin and organ. He was organist and 
schoolmaster for 21 years. He died in 
1863. 

Josef Mohr, the priest and poet, was 
born in Salzburg in 1792, the son of 
a musketeer. He was a choir boy at 
St. Peter’s church and became a priest 
in 1815, in Obendorf. In 1848, he 
died in a small village in the moun¬ 
tains. 

It is good to know that two such 
men, living simple fives, but each 
loving things of beauty of a sacred 
nature, could make such a contribu¬ 
tion to the world as this precious 
carol. Originally, Gruber picked out 
the tune on his guitar, and even today, 
in his native land, the choir may still 
sing “Silent Night” to the accompani¬ 
ment of a guitar. Gruber composed 


other sacred music, but “Silent Night” 
was his master stroke. It belongs to 
the whole world. 

In a tiny chapel near Arnsdorf are 
two beautiful, stained-glass windows, 
placed there in memory of the two 
friends. The likenesses of both men 
are in the glass. The one holds a 
guitar, and under is written, among 
other inscriptions, “Arnsdorf.” The 
other holds a book, as he gazes up to 
heaven. Under is. written, “Obendorf,” 
“Stille Nacht,” and other words. 

“Stille Nacht” made them famous, 
and now belongs to all of us, wher¬ 
ever Christmas is celebrated. 

“Blest indeed was that happy morn, 
Full of heavenly joy.” V 

Canned 
Apple Cider 

A FTER 27 years, the Fruit and 
Vegetable Processing Labora- 
1 tory, located at the Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Summerland, B.C., can 
look back on a long and impressive 
fist of achievements which have added 
millions of dollars to the economy of 
the fruit-growing Okanagan Valley. 
Many of the processes developed here 
have been adopted by various Jfuit 
and vegetable processing industries in 
Canada and other countries. Among 
these have been the clarification and 
canning of apple juice, the develop¬ 
ment of single-line canneries, dehy¬ 
drated apple and vegetable improve¬ 
ments, new fruit pie-fillings, the cherry 
brining and glace fruits industries, 
and a coffee substitute—actually a war 
need. 

The latest project to be completed 
at the Summerland Laboratory is the 
development of a canned apple cider. 
This is a ten-proof “hard” cider to be 
sold through the B.C. Liquor Control 
Board, and will be manufactured by 
the B.C. Fruit Processors Ltd. The 
pilot plant at the Experimental Farm 
has turned out an initial 1,000 cases 
to test consumer acceptance, before 
the industry embarks on full-scale 
production. 

Main purpose behind development 
of the cider was to find a way to 
utilize “C” grade and cull apples. The 
leading variety in the Okanagan today 
is the Delicious, closely followed by 
the McIntosh Red. Unfortunately, the 
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Another by-product of fruit growing 
in B.C, is apple cider in 10-oz. cans . 


former produces a sickly sweet juice 
that can only be used in apple juice 
manufacture as a 15 per cent mixture 
with other juices. By using Delicious 
juice for cider, the industry hopes to 
be able to remove the bulk of “C” 
grade Delicious apples from the mar¬ 
ket. 

The new product is a sweet cider 
(former efforts to produce a dry cider 
proved unsuccessful), and is being 
marketed in 12-ounce cans. It is 
brewed from frozen Delicious juice 
that has had apple concentrate added 
to increase the sugar content and 
flavor. The mixture is fermented with 
Tokay wine yeast, in stainless steel 
tanks for four days, at a temperature 
of 80° F. After this, it is rough- 
filtered, chilled to 29° F., fine-filtered 
or “polished,” rechilled, and carbon¬ 
ated to 30 pounds pressure. It is then 
put into the cans, capped, pasteurized 
for about two minutes at 210° F., 
cooled, labelled, and cased. 

Under the supervision of F. E. 
Atkinson, Officer in Charge of the 
laboratory, a research team started 
working on the cider project soon 
after the New Year. To date, there 
hasn’t been time to test the process 
with other apple varieties, but if the 
product serves as an outlet for low- 
grade Delicious, one big headache of 
Okanagan growers will disappear. The 
Summerland Laboratory stands ready 
to co-operate with anyone in develop¬ 
ing new products that promise to 
broaden the agricultural economy of 
Canada. In the course of a year, many 
weird and wonderful samples are sent 
in by people. V 

Tractors in 
Cold Weather 

Continued from page 13 

a temperature of 90°F. below zero. 
If the gravity is down to 1.200, the 
freezing point climbs to 16° F. below 
zero (about 50 per cent charged). If 
the gravity should drop to 1.100 
(about 20 per cent charged), the 
freezing point of the electrolite goes 
up to 19° F. above zero, which is 
warm for our winter temperature. 
This makes it imperative to keep the 
battery well charged. 


In most cases the operation of the 
tractor will be limited in winter, and 
the generator will have difficulty 
keeping the battery charged. If this 
is the case, some other means of 
charging must be utilized, either by 
having it charged at a garage, or by 
purchasing a small charger for home 
use. For the battery’s sake a slow 
charge is preferred, but a fast charge 
is more convenient in most cases. 

The liquid level should be watched. 

If water is put into any cells during 
freezing weather, the battery should 
be used or cycled for at least 15 
minutes to mix the water and acid to 
prevent freezing at the top of the 
cells. It’s also a good idea to draw 
liquid out of the cell and squirt it 
back in with the hydrometer to help 
mix. Keep the battery clean on top 
and neutralize any acid by brushing 
on a solution of soda and water over 
the top of the battery, the frame, 
posts and cable terminals. This will 
minimize corrosion as well as reduce 
electrical leakage across the top of the 
battery. 

It is important to remove the ground 
strap and insulated cable to clean. 1 
They should then be replaced and 
tightened to provide good contact. 

A battery at 0° F. has approxi¬ 
mately 40 per cent of the current out¬ 
put that it has at 70° F., while the 
cranking motor, due to stiff oil in the 
engine, has twice the work to do to 
turn the engine over. This causes a 
reduced voltage for the ignition and 
indicates the necessity of having a 
fully charged battery and good, clean, 
tight connections. 

The distributor should be checked 
carefully. The breaker points, if 
burned, should be replaced and set to 
the proper spacing recommended by 
the manufacturer. The condenser 
should be tested, and if weak, should 
also be replaced. It might be well- to 
check the timing, if equipment is 
available. 

Spark plugs will require attention 
before going into the winter. They are 
sometimes overlooked and can be a 
source of trouble, especially in winter 
operation. They should be removed, 
cleaned and tested. If they are weak 
they should be replaced. The heat 
range of the plugs should be checked 
as well; and if the tractor is to be used 
on fight work the installation of hotter 
type plugs may be advisable to re¬ 
duce possibilities of fouling. A slightly 
wider spark plug gap is recommended 
for winter for smoother operation. The 
gap should be reset after fifing the 
center electrode flat on the end. With 
a clean sharp ‘edge on the center elec¬ 
trode less voltage will be required to 
make it fire under heavy load. 

While checking these parts, take a 
look at the wires on the charging 
circuit, as well as the ignition circuit 
for tightness of connections. If the in¬ 
sulation is cracked or broken, the ' 
wires should be replaced to reduce 
the electrical resistance. 

Fuel System. The fuel system should 
be cleaned thoroughly before getting 
into zero weather. The fuel tank, sedi¬ 
ment bowl, fuel fines and carburetor 
all need attention. The carburetor 
should be removed and the air pres¬ 
sure used to clean the screens and 
jets. If the jets are worn they should 
be replaced and properly set. The 
load jet and idle jet will both have to 
be opened slightly for winter opera- 
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tion. Gaskets should be replaced, if 
they are not providing a good seal. 
It may be wise to add a small amount 
of methyl alcohol, or patented ma¬ 
terial, to the fuel, to eliminate frozen 
fuel lines caused by moisture conden¬ 
sation in the fuel. Moisture conden¬ 
sation will also be reduced by keeping 
the fuel tank full in cold weather. 
This reduces the amount of air in 
the tank, which may be laden with 
moisture. 

General. Points already mentioned, 
if followed, should enable a tractor to 
give dependable winter operation, 
providing, of course, that other work¬ 
ing parts of the tractor are in good 
repair. The housing of a tractor in a 
heated garage, or shop, when not in 
use, will materially reduce wear and 
damage to engine parts. However, 
this cannot always be arranged. The 
installation of one of several types of 
block heaters available will be ad¬ 
vantageous in getting the engine 
started. It will also keep it warm, thus 
reducing wear and moisture conden¬ 
sation in the cylinders and lubricating 
system. A 400-watt electrical block 
heater will operate on less than a cent 
per hour, and will pay for itself on 
Reduction of repair costs alone, not 
considering wear and tear on the 
operator, if an engine will not start. 

(Note: J. A. Peck is extension agri¬ 
cultural engineer with the Saskatche¬ 
wan Department of Agriculture, Re¬ 
gina— ed. ) V 


D R. LEDINGHAM sees a big 
future for farm products in the 
antibiotic industry. This has revital¬ 
ized the development of fermentation 
processes, and there is hope that more 
complex organic compounds may be 
produced in the foreseeable future. 
Experiments in the past, using large 
fermentors, have been slow and 
costly, but at PRL they have been 
able to develop small experimental 
units. From a five-litre stir jar, it is 
now possible to predict the results 
that a large plant would give. 

One of their interesting by-products 
was the discovery that corn smut 
yielded an unknown product show¬ 
ing antibiotic activity against many 
bacteria and fungi. It was named 
ustilagic acid, and an unexpected in¬ 
dustrial application was found for it 
as a cheaper substitute in the manu¬ 
facture of the more costly musk per¬ 
fumes. 

Glycerine derived from vegetable 
oils by fermentation has aroused the 
interest of Rritain and the U.S. for 
defence production. It is used in the 
manufacture of explosives and anti¬ 
freeze, among other things, and PRL 
has applied for a patent on the 
process. 

Fermentation led to another de¬ 
velopment, which has a future not 
unlike that of gluten. It is known that 
cereal proteins are deficient in some 
amino acids (protein ingredients), and 
have, therefore, a lower nutritive 
value than animal protein has. As 
there is frequently an excess of cereals 
in western Canada, it seems to PRL 
that production of amino acids could 
improve these cereals and increase 
their use in animal feeding. One ap¬ 
proach, through fermentation, may 
convert nitrogen into protein of value 
to livestock, and the fixation of nitro¬ 
gen from the air might even be de¬ 
veloped. Lysine, the most important 
amino acid lacking in wheat, has been 
produced to a limited extent by fer¬ 
menting fungi. 


Farmers 

have asked for more than 


of these booklets! 




Here is proof that farmers find these Canadian Bank 
of Commerce booklets helpful guides to better farming, 
better living. Approved and officially recognized by 
agricultural authorities in governments, universities and 
farm organizations, these booklets are recommended 
reading for every progressive farm family. Be sure to 
get your copies from our nearest branch. FN-25R 


[New Products 
|For Farm Markets 

mContinued from page 9 

[ meet the demand, or to find new uses 
Lfor it. 

| PRL is working on the fractiona- 
Ition, or breaking down processes, and 
' has had some success in using acetone, 
which is relatively cheap and can be 
separated easily from the oil, while 
acting as a selective solvent. It com¬ 
pares well in efficiency with furfural 
or liquid propane. Acetone could 
lower capital and operating costs, and 
may yet prove the key to new markets 
for western farmers. 

It would be a mistake to regard the 
Prairie Regional Laboratory as a small 
r factory full of magic processes for 

[ turning base metals into gold, as the 
Philosopher’s Stone was claimed to 
do. Useful as such an establishment 
would be, nature will not co-operate, 
and-the only road is the hard one, 
where basic research alone can pro¬ 
vide the tools with which applied 
research eventually discovers the peni¬ 
cillin, nuclear energy and Salk vaccine 
to change the course of men’s lives. 

The research department, under Dr. 
A. C. Neish, is responsible for work 
in microbiology and fermentation 
chemistry, bacteriology and mycology 
(the study of fungi), and is taking 
over the work requiring radioactive 
tracers. Another department studies 
the chemistry of plant products, under 
Dr. A. S. Perlin. The raw materials 
are the fats and oils, proteins, 
enzymes and carbohydrates, and other 
important components of prairie 
crops. Finally there is the engineering 
and industrial development depart¬ 
ment, which has produced the pilot 
plants for converting straw, gluten, 
starch, fats and oils into commercial 
forms. 
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T HE use of rapeseed meal in animal 
feeds has disclosed traces of 
poison. The mycology department is 
using enzymes to release the toxic 
elements, the isothiocyanate content 
of the seed, to provide a better 
method of assessing how much of this 
there is in the seed of different rape 
varieties. It is hoped to relate the 
results to feeding trials made by the 
Animal Husbandry Department of the 
University of Saskatchewan. Enzymes 
are being used also to improve tbe 
recovery of starch in the starch-gluten 
separation process. 

One of the newer developments at 
the Prairie Regional Laboratory is the 
use of radioactive isotopes in the 
tracer laboratory for building up or¬ 
ganic compounds, including sugars, 
sugar acids, alcohols and aromatic 
materials. A new greenhouse is 
planned to take over some of the 
tracer work, in which many of the 
products of crop plants can be studied. 
Eventually the work will be broad¬ 
ened to include native plants too, and 
those producing drugs and other 
special compounds. 

The number of projects seems end¬ 
less, and all, in one way or another, 
are directed to the better use of what 
farmers produce, and better ways for 
farmers to produce them. V 


5— Farmer's Handbook on Soils and Crops_25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

6— Farmer's Handbook on Poultry__25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 


Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept 

WINNIPEG - • CANADA 


To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada, 
I enclose-- Please send me in return 


books number 


Name. 
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with which is incorporated 
The Nor’-West Farmer and Farm and Home 
Serving Canadian Farmers Since 1882 
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The Canada Council 

I T is now 16 years since the Massey Commission 
recommended the establishment of what it called 
The Canada Council for the encouragement of Arts, 
Letters, Humanities, and Social Sciences. Early in 
November, the Prime Minister announced that such 
a Council would be set up, to be operated by a 
board of 15 governors, who would be furnished 
with the sum of $100 million. Of this amount, $50 
million would be earmarked for payment of one- 
half of the cost of approved university buildings 
over the next ten years, and the remaining $50 mil¬ 
lion would be an endowment for investment inde¬ 
pendently of government control, and to be used 
at the discretion of The Canada Council. 

This is a wise move that has been too long de¬ 
layed. As a country of relatively small population, 
Canada does not have enough millionaires and 
multi-millionaires to produce wealthy foundations, 
such as have been established in numbers in the 
United States by such families as the Fords, Rocke¬ 
fellers, Guggenheims, and Kelloggs. Nevertheless, 
the need in Canada for cultural, emphasis, and the 
encouragement more specifically of music, drama, 
ballet, and those studies and sciences which in the 
course of time greatly enrich the nation, is always 
urgent in a democracy. These, as well as religion, 
concern spiritual qualities, though in a different 
category. 

It is natural that most of our daily effort and 
thought should be concerned with material things 
and agencies, such as food, clothing, housing, 
prices, money, markets, and so on. But man does 
not live by bread alone. Civilization is more than 
these material wants and the agencies with which 
to satisfy them. Under the circumstances, therefore, 
it is both proper and wise for the government to 
appropriate a reasonable sum of money for the 
encouragement of the finer things in life,' and more 
particularly those agencies which are dedicated to 
the encouragement of what we may well call 
“quality” in our civilization. V 


Marginal Farms 

T HE Prime Minister is reported as having said 
in the course of a recent Toronto address: “I am 
convinced that some of the land in eastern Canada 
that hard-working Canadians are trying to use as 
farms, should go back to forest and water conserva¬ 
tion uses, and those attempting to live on them 
resettled in more rewarding surroundings.” 

Mr. St. Laurent apparently had in mind that 
such marginal farm families should be assisted to 
move out of agriculture into other industry. If so, 
his remarks would appear to be the first evidence 
of any official nature in Canada, to the effect that 
governments should provide financial assistance for 
the removal of excess farmers out of agriculture, 
and into more satisfying situations. 

Interest is added to the subject by the fact that 
about the time the Prime Minister was speak¬ 
ing in Toronto, the first J. J. Morrison Memorial 
Lecture was given at the Ontario Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, by Professor J. K. Galbraith of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, who is a native of Ontario, and a graduate 
of the O.A.C. His subject was rural poverty. He is 
reported as having said that the problem is a 
social one and “like city slums, the rural slums will 
yield only to a matter of social compulsion. Given 
the nature of rural poverty, and its persistent and 
cumulative character, our choice is to tolerate them, 
or to eliminate them by organized methods.” 

With similar intent, the Saskatchewan Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life, in its 


seventh report, entitled: Movement of Farm People, 
recommended: “(a) the encouragement of desirable 
movement out of agriculture . . . (b) the rapid 
development of urban industrial opportunities for 
full and part-time employment ... (c) financial 
assistance to displaced low-income farm families to 
facilitate better adaptation to economic and social 
opportunities ... (d) provision of information to 
rural families on available urban employment op¬ 
portunities.” 

It is interesting to see that from these three 
widely separated directions, the responsibility of 
governments for action in an area where action has 
long been needed has been acknowledged and 
recommended. So far there has been no action, 
though it has been surmised that once more the 
desirability of extending the P.F.R.A. area over 
much more of Canada, if not all of.it, may again 
come up for discussion in Parliament. Whatever 
method, if any, will be chosen by the Federal 
Government, the need is urgent, and responsibility 
rests no less on the provinces than on Ottawa to 
actively work toward a solution. V 


Christmas; 

I N just a few short days, Christmas will be 
here. For weeks now, preparations for the 
greatest feast day of the Christian year have 
been under way. Customs vary in different 
countries, and time has introduced innovations 
as people have moved from one country to 
another, but the spirit of Christmas has been 
constant throughout hundreds of years. In many, 
many thousands of communities throughout the 
Western world, choirs have been practicing the 
joyous Christmas music. The much-loved Christ¬ 
mas carols will be sung in millions of homes, and 
innumerable secular organizations will sing them 
wherever they meet. 

As always on this occasion, no thinking person 
can commit himself, or herself, fully to the en¬ 
joyment of Christmas, without remembering that 
for many people it is not a joyful season. Despite 
all the wonderful advances of civilization, the 
progress of science, the growth of democracy, 
and the many lessons that history has for our 
learning, there is much poverty, arid sickness, 
and wrong-doing in the world. 

Perhaps, then, no matter what our individual 
circumstances may be, or how we may personally 
choose, or be able to celebrate the Christmas 
season, we can recapture something of the old- 
time Christmas spirit, if we call to mind some 
of the things which we, as Canadian citizens, 
possess in common, that will make the Christmas 
season more meaningful. We can remember that 
Canada has one of the highest standards of 
living in the world; and that we have achieved 
this standing as a democracy of people who prize 
freedom and liberty within the law which we 
ourselves make. We have good neighbors and 
associates in Rritain and the United States. It is 
worth noting, too, that in all the world there 
are no nations other than Christian nations, 
which, at the same time, combine a sound work¬ 
ing democracy of free and equal people, with a 
progressive economy, a relatively high level of 
education, and a friendly attitude toward all 
other peoples who are content to meet them in 
a spirit of friendliness. 

And so it is that we can once again send out 
the age-old greeting from all of us associated 
with The Country Guide, to all of our sub¬ 
scribers and friends everywhere, 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Great Oaks from Little Acorns 


W E hope that as many of our readers as can find , 
time to do so will read the article on page 11 
of this issue. In it, Professor D. G. Creighton, Chair¬ 
man of the Department of History at the University 
of Toronto, has looked back over 50 years, and 
found much that farmers in all parts of Canada 
should occasionally remind themselves of. Using as ^ 
a point of departure for his remarks the fiftieth an- ■ 
niversary of United Grain Growers Ltd., he went 
back 50 years to the exciting start of that organiza¬ 
tion in 1906. From that point he traced the de¬ 
velopment of farm organization in Canada—some- i 
times called the Farmers’ Movement—; and as a I 
historian, was able to credit to that movement a ( 
significance which could well be lost sight of by 
the layman. 

From the broad canvas which Professor Creighton \ 
has painted, it seems to us that there is one lesson 
to be taken to heart by farm organizations and their 
leaders today. That is with the respect to the need 
for sound and thoughtful farm leaders, whose minds 
are at work on the necessity for strong, progressive 
farm organizations to speak for Canadian agricul¬ 
ture. Agriculture is weak in this respect, and the 
only way it can be made strong enough to meet 
the problems of 1957, is for farmers everywhere to 
make up their minds that organization is a necessity 
in this period of our history, and that they them¬ 
selves must help to bring about the type of or¬ 
ganization which is strong and representative. V, 


University Training 




M OST Canadian Agricultural Colleges and Uni¬ 
versity Faculties of Agriculture are now, or 


have been, giving intensive study to revisions of 
their courses of study for degree courses in agri 
culture. Just as agriculture itself has changed dur 
ing recent years, so it is inevitable that the require 
ments of graduates must also change. Universities 
must meet the needs of the large areas they servi 
as the centers of culture and of higher educatio 
and scientific research, and recognize the inevit 
ability of change. 

During the last two decades, science ha: 
emerged with increasing significance and energy, 
as a necessary aid to agriculture. This has also bee: 
true of other professions, and the present concerr 
as to the number of professionally trained people 
who may be turned out from our universities in the 
years to come, is of more than current interest. It 
offers a problem of deep concern to the future of 
agricultural and industrial Canada. University 
Hoards are also much concerned as to their ability 
to provide the necessary housing, equipment and 
teaching staff for the years ahead. 

It is, therefore, fitting that the professional train¬ 
ing courses to be taught in the future at our uni¬ 
versities and agricultural colleges should be care¬ 
fully scrutinized and, if necessary, redesigned. This 
is all the rtiore necessary, because agricultural 
graduates in steadily increasing numbers are find¬ 
ing their way into a wide variety of work. At one 
time they were principally employed in provincial 
and federal departments of agriculture, and in the 
universities themselves. Today, many more are in 
demand from industries, organizations and other 
businesses having a more or less direct relationship 
with agriculture. 

Recause almost every science has some impac 
agriculture, so graduates from our agricultural 
leges must be broadly trained. It is, therefore, of 
considerable interest to learn that new courses are 
under consideration at the Universities of Alberta 
and Manitoba, designed to meet this growing need. 
It is intended that they shall give more attention to 
the broader and economic aspects of agriculture, 
and provide a type of training more suitable for 
those who do not intend to enter any of the purely 
science fields. 

It may be that graduates who intend returning 
to the farm will find such courses a profitable and 
more adaptable type of training. At any rate, these 
are signs pointing in the right direction; and no 
doubt other institutions which are now endeavoring 
to forecast the future needs of students are giving 
serious attention to similar problems. V 
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